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This  is  the  most  costly  of  all  the  Annuals.  It  sells  for 
a  guinea,  and  the  others  for  twelve  shillings.  It  outjht, 
therefore,  to  be  superior  to  any  of  them,  and  this  year  we 
think  it  is.  The  embellishments,  of  which  there  are 
eighteen,  including  the  presentation  plate,  are  truly  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  and  the  literary  contents,  especially  in  so  far  as  re¬ 
gards  the  prose,  are  highly  interesting,  and  of  much  in¬ 
trinsic  merit.  The  illustrations  we  shall  not  at  present 
stop  to  describe,  being  well  aware  that  any  description 
could  but  feebly  convey  to  the  reader  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  the  actual  contemplation  of  works  of  art  so 
splendid  and  select.  Wilkie’s  picture,  however,  of  the 
“  Princess  Doria  washing  the  feet  of  the  Pilgrims,”  we 
must  barely  mention  ;  as  also  “  The  Bride,”  by  Leslie, — 
the“  Widow  of  Ems,”  by  Deveria, — and  the  “  Prophet  of 
St  Paul’s,”  by  Chalon,  chefs~iV oeuvre  which  would  reflect 
credit  on  any  age  or  country.  With  the  last,  in  particular, 
we  are  charmed  to  an  extraonlinary  degree.  3Iuch  as 
we  have  admired  some  of  Chalon’s  works,  we  did  not 
think  he  was  able  to  produce  any  thing  so  fine  as  this. 
The  female  figure  is  almost  perfect  in  its  loveliness,  and 
contrasts  with  the  Black  Page  and  the  old  Astrologer,  both 
exquisitely  conceived,  in  a  manner  too  delightful  ever  to 
be  forgotten  after  being  once  seen.  Charles  Heath  has 
bestowed  all  his  labour  upon  the  engraving,  and  every  one 
knows,  that  when  Charles  Heath  labours,  it  is  with  al¬ 
most  unequalled  delicacy  of  touch,  and  invariably  with 
an  effect  and  a  success  correspondent. 

The  first  article  in  the  volume  is  a  Tragedy  in  prose, 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  is  of  itself  enough  to  secure 
the  success  of  the  work.  In  a  short  prefat<u*y  notice.  Sir 
Walter  informs  us,  that  this  tragedy  was  written  nearly 
thirty  years  ago,  and  Avas  modelled  upon  the  German 
8cho<il  of  dramatic  writing,  Avhich  at  that  time  had  be- 
c<>nae  fashionable,  in  consequeiK^e  of  the  impression  which 
the  productions  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  had  made  upon  the 
British  public.  The  story  was  partly  taken  from  a  Ger¬ 
man  romance,  but  the  scenes  and  incidents  were  much 
altered.  It  was  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  being  pro¬ 
duced  at  Drury  Lane,  when  John  Kemble  and  his  sister, 
Mrs  Siddons,  would  have  supported  the  principal  parts ; 
but  some  doubts  whether  the  plot  was  such  as  to  secure 
success  with  an  English  audience  ultimately  prevent¬ 
ed  its  representation,  and  it  has  lain  in  neglect  and  obscu- 
^>ty  ever  since.  “  Very  lately,”  says  Sir  Walter,  “  the 
^riter  chanced  to  look  over  the  scenes  of  this  work,  with 
flings  A'ery  different  from  those  of  the  adventurous  pe- 
of  his  literary  life  during  which  they  had  been  writ- 
and  yet  with  such  as  perhaps  a  reformed  libertine 
regard  the  illegitimate  production  of  an  early  amour, 
something  to  be  ashamed  of  certainly  ;  but,  after 
paternal  vanity  whispers  that  the  child  has  a  resein- 
•*me  to  the  father.”  “  Being  of  too  small  a  size  or  con- 
he  modestly  adds,  “  for  a  separate  publication. 


the  piece  is  sent  as  a  contribution  to  the  Keepsake,  where 
its  demerits  may  be  hidden  amid  the  beauties  of  more 
valuable  articles.” 

The  plot  of  this  tragedy,  which  is  entitled  “  The  House 
of  Aspen,”  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Rud  iger, 

Baron  of  Aspen,  an  old  German  warrior,  is  married  to 
Isabella,  and  by  her  has  two  sons,  George  and  Henry. 
Isabellfi,  when  very  young,  had  been  married  against  her 
will  to  Arnolf  of  Ebersdorf,  and  it  was  not  till  his  death 
that  she  Avas  able  to  espouse  her  first  loA’e,  Rudiger.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  drama,  AV'e  find  the  ohl  Baron 
confined,  by  a  recent  accident,  to  his  castle,  Avhile  his  sons, 
George  and  Henry,  are  in  the  field  against  their  neigh¬ 
bour,  Roderic,  Count  of  Maltingen,  the  hereditary  enemy 
of  the  House  of  Aspen.  They  giA'e  him  battle,  and  re¬ 
turn  victorious,  to  the  great  joy  of  their  father,  and  the 
no  less  joy  of  his  niece,  (hu’trude,  Avho  is  betrotheil  to 
Henry,  the  younger  of  the  brothers.  George,  however, 
notwithstanding  his  success,  brings  back  Avith  him  a  hea¬ 
vy  heart,  for  his  attendant,  INIartiu,  having  been  severely 
AA'Ounded  in  the  fight,  and  imagining  himself  at  the  point 
of  death,  had  informed  him  that  Arnolf,  his  mother’s 
first  husband,  had  not  died  in  the  comimm  coiirs<^  of  na¬ 
ture,  but  had  been  carried  off  by  poison  administered  to 
him  by  Isabella  herself  through  tlie  agency  of  Martin. 
Laden  Avith  this  terrible  secret,  and  scarcely  knowing 
whether  to  belieA'e  it  or  not,  especially  Avhen  he  consid»u*ed 
the  character  for  sanctity  and  good  deeds  Avhich  his  mo¬ 
ther  had  acquired,  George  S(*4  ks  an  interview  with  her, 
and,  after  an  interesting  and  Avell- wrought  scene,  becomes 
convinced  of  his  mother’s  guilt.  Meantime,  Martin  ha<i 
been  taken  prisoner  by  Roderic,  the  hostile  chief,  Avhoalso, 
thnmgh  this  means,  becomes  acquainted  Avith  Is^ibella's 
crime.  The  knoAvledge  at  once  points  out  to  him  a  method 
by  Avhich  he  might  be  effectually  lawenged  upon  the  House 
of  Aspen  for  its  late  successes.  Roderic  is  an  influential 
member  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal — a  secret  associatiiin  of 
a  A^ery  dangerous  kind,  Avhich  then  existed  in  Germany, 
ami  of  which  Ge<u*ge  of  As]»en  was  likewise  a  member.  ■ 
One  of  the  rules  of  this  association  Avas,  that  its  members 
bound  themselves  by  most  sidemn  oaths  to  con(M;al  from  ' 
the  Tribunal  no  crime  whatev’er  Avhich  might  come  to 
their  knowledge,  though  perpetrated  by  thos<^  Avho  Avere 
nearest  and  dearest  to  them.  The  penalty  of  concealment 
was  death  ;  and  Avhere  there  Avas  no  concealment,  the 
perscm  accused  Avas  dragg(Ml  before  those  secret  aAengers, 
tried,  and,  if  found  guilty,  executed  outhesjK>t.  Rodt  ric, 
therefore,  loses  no  time  in  summoning  a  meeting  <d  the 
Tribunal,  imagining  that  he  Avunild  thus  have  both  George 
in  his  jiower,  who  could  scarcely  W  expected  to  denounce 
his  mother,  and  Isabella  also,  who,  through  the  evidence 
of  Martin,  could  ejisily  be  convicted.  As  soon  as  (ieiu-ge 
received  the  summons  to  attend  the  meeting,  he  perceived 
its  object,  and  that  his  only  chance  of  saving  his  mother 
depended  on  his  being  pieviously  able  to  get  the  witness  ' 
Martin  out  of  the  hands  of  Roderic.  With  this  view  he 
dispatches  a  minstrel,  Avho  hail  lately  come  to  the  castle  , 
of  Aspen,  and  Avho,  by  changing  his  dress  with  Martin, 
and  remaining  himself  in  his  stead,  succeeds  in  enabling 
the  former  to  effect  his  es<’ai»e,  Roderic  is,  of  iMiurse,  « 
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much  exasperated  when  he  discovers  the  stratagem,  and, 
in  his  rage,  he  explains  to  the  minstrel  the  reason  why 
Martin's  rescue  was  m  much  wishs<l  for  Uy  the  house  oi' 
Aspen.  The  minstrel  is  thiinderstrui*k,  and  declarer  him¬ 
self  to  be  Bertram  of  Ebersdorf,  brother  to  Isabella’s  first 
husband,  and  that  he  had  assumed  the  disguise  of  a  min¬ 
strel,  in  consequence  of  his  having  incurred  the  displea¬ 
sure  of  the  Government.  He  now  announces  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  Roderic  to  attend  the  approaching  meeting  of  the 
Invisible  Tribunal,  and  do  all  in  his  power  to  aid  in  re¬ 
venging  the  munler  of  his  brother.  It  is  here  that  the 
fourth  act  closes,  and  the  catastrophe  is  wound  up  in  the 
fifth,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Tribunal.  We  shall  extract  a 
part  of  this  ably-executed  scene  : 

ACT  V _ Scene  I. 

The  subterranean  chapel  of  the  Castle  of  Griefeiihans.  It 
seems  deserted^  and  in  decat/.  There  are  four  entraiices, 
each  defended  by  an  iron  portal.  At  each  door  stands  a 
warder y  clothed  in  black,  and  masked j  armed  with  a  naked 
sword.  During  the  whole  scene  they  remain  motionless 
on  their  posts.  In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  the  ruinous 
altar y  half  sunk  in  the  ground,  on  which  lie  a  large  book, 
a  dagger,  and  a  coil  of  ropes,  beside  two  lighted  tapers. 
Antique  stone  benches  of  different  heights  around  the  cha¬ 
pel.  In  the  back  scene  is  seen  a  dilapidated  entrance  into 
the  Sacristy,  which  is  quite  dark. 

Various  nhernbers  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal  enter  by  the  four 
different  doors  of  the  chapel.  Each  whispers  something  as 
he  passes  the  Jf  arder,  which  is  answered  by  an  inclination 
of  the  head.  The  costume  of  the  members  is  a  long  black 
robe  capable  of  mu f /ting  the  face :  some  wear  it  in  this 
manner;  others  have  their  faces  uncovered,  unless  on  the 
entrance  of  a  stranger  :  they  place  themselves  in  profound 
’Silence  upon  the  stone  benches. 

Enter  Count  Roderic  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak  of  the 
same  form  with  thost’  <f  the  other  members.  He  takes  his 
place  on  the  most  elevated  bench, 

Rod.  AVardei*s,  secure  the  doors  !  (  The  doors  are  barred 
with  great  care. ) 

Hod,  Herald,  do  thy  duty!  (Members  all  rise — Herald 
stands  by  the  altar. ) 

Herald,  Members  of  the  Invisible  Tribunal,  who  judge 
in  secret  and  avenge  in  secret,  like  the  Deity,  are  your 
heai'ts  free  from  malice,  and  your  hands  from  bluod-guiiti- 
Jiess?  (All  the  Members  incline  their  heads.) 

Hod.  God  pardon  our  sins  of  ignorance,  and  preserve  us 
from  those  of  presumption  !  (Again  the  Members  solemnly 
incline  their  heads, ) 

Her,  To  the  east,  and  to  the  west,  and  to  the  north,  and 
to  the  south,  I  raise  my  voice  ;  wherever  there  is  tretison, 
wherever  there  is  blood-guiltiness,  wherever  there  is  sacri¬ 
lege,  sorcery,  robbery,  or  perjury,  there  let  this  cui*se  alight, 
and  pierce  the  marrow  and  the  bone.  Raise,  then,  your 
voices,  and  say  with  me.  Woe!  woe  !  unto  oti*enders  ! 

All.  Woe!  woe!  (Members  sit  down.) 

Her,  He  who  knoweth  of  an  unpunished  crime,  let  him 
fdand  forth,  as  bound  by  his  oath  when  his  hand  was  laid 
iHK)n  the  dagger  and  uiHiii  the  cord,  and  call  to  the  assem¬ 
bly  for  vengeance. 

Member.  (Rises,  his  face  covered.)  Vengeance!  Ven¬ 
geance  !  Vengeance ! 

Hod.  Upon  whom  dost  thou  invoke  vengeance? 

Accuser.  Upon  a  brother  of  this  order,  who  is  forsworn 
and  perjured  to  its  laws. 

Hod.  Relate  his  crime. 

Accuser.  This  jicrjured  bi*other  was  sworn,  upon  the 
steel  and  upon  the  cor<l,  to  denoum*e  malefactors  to  the 
ju<lgment-seat  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  thougli  it 
were  the  sp4>use  of  his  heart,  or  the  son  whom  he  loved  as 
the  apple  of  his  eye ;  yet  did  he  conceal  the  guilt  of  one  who 
was  dear  unto  him  ;  he  fidded  up  the  crime  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Tribunal;  he  removed  the  evidence  of  guilt, 
and  withdrew  the  criminal  from  justice.  What  does  his 
perjury  deserve?  j 

Ho<L  Accuser,  come  before  tbe  altar ;  lay  thy  hand  upon 
the  dagger  and  the  cord,  and  swear  to  the  truth  of  thy  ac¬ 
cusation. 

Accuser.  (  His  hand  on  the  altar. )  I  swear  ! 

Hod.  Wilt  thou  take  upon  thyself  the  penalty  of  peijury 
should  it  l)e  found  false  ? 

Accuser,  [  will 

Hod.  Brethren,  what  in  your  sentence?  (The  Members  > 
confer  a  moment  in  whisj^ers-^a  silence-)  i 


Eldest  Mem,  Our  voice  is,  that  the  perjured  brothe 
merits  death.  ^ 

Hod.  Accuser,  thou  hast  heard  the  voice  of  the  assembly  • 
name  the  criminal. 

Accuser.  Georga,  Baron  of  Aspen.  (A  murmur  in  the 
assembly. ) 

A  Member  (suddenly  rising.)  I  am  ready,  according  to 
our  holy  laws,  to  swear,  by  the  steel  and  the  cord,  That 
George  of  Aspen  merits  not  this  accusation,  and  that  it  is 
a  foul  calumny. 

Accuser.  Rash  man  !  gagest  thou  an  oath  so  lightlv? 

Member.  I  gage  it  not  lightly.  I  proffer  it  in  the  cause 
of  innocence  and  virtue. 

Accuser.  What  if  George  of  Aspen  should  not  himself 
deny  the  charge? 

Member.  Then  would  I  never  trust  man  again, 
i  Accuser.  Hear  him,  then,  bear  witness  against  himself. 
(  Throws  back  his  mantle. ) 

Hod.  Baron  George  of  Aspen  ! 

Geo.  The  same — prepared  to  do  penance  for  the  crime  of 
wdiich  be  stands  self-accused. 

Hod.  Still,  canst  thou  disclose  the  name  of  the  criminal 
whom  thou  hast  rescued  from  justice :  on  that  condition 
alone,  thy  brethren  mav  save  thy  life. 

Geo.  Thinkest  thou  I  would  betray,  for  the  safety  of  my 
life,  a  secret  I  have  preserved  at  the  breach  of  my  word?-l 
No  !  I  liave  weighed  the  value  of  my  obligation —  I  will 
not  discharge  it — hut  most  willingly  will  I  pay  the  iienalty  I 

Rod.  Retire,  George  of  Aspen,  till  the  assembly  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment. 

Geo.  Welcome  be  your  sentence — I  am  weary  of  your 
yoke  of  iron.  A  light  beams  on  my  soul.  Woe  to  those 
who  seek  Justice  in  the  dark  haunts  of  mystery  and  cruel, 
ty  !  She  dwells  in  the  broad  blaze  of  the  sun,  and  Mercy 
is  ever  by  her  side.  Woe  to  those  wdio  would  advance  the 
general  weal  by  trampling  upon  the  social  afiectioiis  !  they 
aspire  to  be  more  than  men — they  shall  become  worse  than 
tigei's.  I  go :  better  for  me  youi*  altars  should  be  stained 
with  mv  hltMid,  tlian  mv  soul  blackened  with  vour  crimes. 
xit  George  by  the  ruinous  door  in  the  back  scene,  into 

the  Sacristy. ) 

Hod.  Brethren,  sworn  upon  the  steel,  and  upon  the  cord, 
to  judge  and  to  avenge  in  secret,  without  favour  and  with¬ 
out  ]nty,  whnt  is  yonr  judgment  upon  George  of  Aspen, 
self-accused  of  perjury,  and  resistance  to  the  kiws  of  our  fra¬ 
ternity?  (  I.o)ig  and  earnest  murmurs  in  the  assembly.) 

Hod,  Speak  yiuir  doom. 

Eldest  Mem.  George  of  Aspen  has  declai’ed  himself  per¬ 
jured — the  penalty  of  perjury  is  death  ! 

Hod.  Father  of  the  Secret  Judges— eldest  among  those 
wlio  avenge  in  secret — take  to  thee  the  steel  and  the  cord; 
let  the  guilty  no  longer  cumber  the  land. 

Eldest  Mem,  I  am  fourscore  and  eight  years  old.  My 
eyes  are  dim,  and  my  hand  is  feeble;  soon  shall  I  he  called 
to  the  throne  (»f  my  Creator.  How  shall  1  stand  there, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  such  a  man? 

Hod.  How  wilt  thou  stand  before  that  throne,  loaded 
with  the  guilt  of  a  broken  oath  ?  The  blood  of  tlie  crimi¬ 
nal  be  upon  us  and  ours  ! 

Eldest  Mern.  So  be  it,  in  the  name  of  God  ! 

(  He  takes  the  dagger  from  the  altar,  goes  slowly  towards 
the  back  scene,  and  reluctantly  enters  the  Sacristy.  ) 

Eldest  Judge.  (From  behind  the  Dost  thou  lor- 

give  me  ?  . 

Geo.  (Behind) — I  do!  (He  is  heard  to  fall  heavily-) 
(He-enter  the  old  Judge  from  the  Sacristy-  He  lays  on 
the  altar  the  bloody  dagger. ) 

Hod-  Hast  tliou  done  thy  duty  ? 

Eldest  Mem.  I  have.  (He  faints.) 

Hod.  He  swoons — remove  him. 

(He  is  assisted  off  the  stage..  During  this,  four  mcni^ 
bers  enter  the  Sacristy,  and  bring  out  a  bivr  covtre 
ivith  a  pall,  which  they  place  on  the  steps  of  the  at  ar. 

A  deep  silence. )  •in 

Hod.  Judges  of  evil,  dooming  in  secret,  and  avenging 
secret,  liUe  tlie  Deity,  God  keep  your  thoughts  from  cm  » 
and  your  hands  from  guilt!” 

Isabella  is  afterwards  brought  in  and  acruseil  bj  Her 
tram.  Finding  that  there  is  uo  hope  of  escape,  sl*^ 
herself  and  dies.  Further  cruelties,  about  to  be  peipet^a 
ted  by  the  Tribunal  on  the  old  Baron  Rudiger, 
rupted  by  the  Jirrival  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  w  ij>  ’ 
nishes  Roderic  and  Bertram  from  the  emph*t»; 
reader  being  allowed  to  suppose  that  Ileiuy 
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ntately  be  miirried  to  Gertrude,  both  of  whom  are  subor¬ 
dinate  characters,  the  play  concludes. 

As  to  the  merits  of  this  coinjmsitioii,  it  will  be  evident, 
even  from  the  brief  sketch  we  have  now  given,  that  it  is 
entirely  German,  both  in  its  conception  and  execution. 
Uy  this  we  mean  that  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  nature 
are  rendered  subordinate  to  strong  effect  and  strange  situ¬ 
ation,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  presenting  a  sort  of  meta¬ 
physical  puzzle  in  the  character  of  Isabella,  whom  we 
caiinot  help  liking,  though  she  is  a  murderess,  all  probabi- 
litv  is  disregarded.  There  is  a  morbid  gloom  cast  over 
the  whole  production,  which  is  disagreeable,  because  it  is 
not  like  human  life.  At  the  same  time,  we  readily  grant 
th  it  this  is  tlie  fault  of  the  scluad  from  wliich  Sir  Walter 
Scott  borrowed,  and  it  was  a  fault  whicli,  under  th,*  cir¬ 
cumstances,  he  could  not  avoid.  In  other  respects,  the 
play  is  well  conceived,  and  the  individual  scenes  are  sj»i- 
ritedly  filled  up.  It  would  act  w’cll,  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that,  considering  the  present  reputation  of  its  author, 
any  manager  wdio  brings  it  upon  the  stage,  will  find  the 
speculation  a  highly  profitable  one.  We  believe  it  was 
stated,  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron’s  tragedies,  that  no  in¬ 
junction  could  be  granted  agjiinst  the  perlbrmance  of  any 
published  play  ;  and  why,  therefore,  iniglit  not  the  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Theatre  Boyal  here  commence  his  winter  cam- 
piiign  ill  Xov’ember  with  this  tragedy?  lie  may  depeml 
upon  it,  it  would  have  a  run.  'fhere  is  abiind.ince  of 
melo-dramatic  interest,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  wumld  fill  the  house  for  many  iiigiits.  The 
parts,  too,  could  be  exceedingly  well  cast  with  his  present 
conijiany.  3luriMy  himself  should  play  the  (dd  Baron, 
Raiifjer;  Miss  Jarman  or  Mrs  II.  Siddons,  Isabella;  Van- 
(leuholF  or  Barton,  George  of  Aspen ;  Denham,  Roderic; 
3Iontagup  Stanley,  Henrg,  and  the  otlnu’  irifeidor  ]>arts 
could  be  well  filled  up.  This  is  wortli  thinking  of  either 
here  or  in  Loudon  ;  but  to  get  the  start  is  tin*  great  thing. 

The  article  next  in  interest  in  the  Keepsake,  cemsists 
of  nine  unpublished  Letters  of  Lord  Byron,  tlie  three 
last  of  which  are  from  Greece.  We  sliall  select  the  two 
we  like  most,  which  were  written  from  Italy,  and  are 
principally  upon  literary  topics  : 


TWO  LETTERS  BY  LORD  BVKON. 


“  Pisa,  Feb,  6,  1822. 

‘‘  My  Dear  — — ‘  Try  hark  the  deep  lane,’  till  we  find 
a  publisher  for  the  ‘  Vision  ;’  and- if  none  such  is  to  be  found, 
print  fifty  copies  at  my  expense,  distribute  them  amongst 
iny  acquaintance,  and  you  will  soon  see  that  the  booksellers 
Will  publish  them  even  if  we  opposed  them.  J'hat  they  ai*e 
BOW  afraid  is  natural ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  I  ouglit  to  give 
Way  on  that  account.  I  kn(»w  nothing  of  liiviiigtoii’s 
‘  ReTuonstrance,’  by  the  ‘  Eminent  CImrchmaii  hut  I 
fUjpposp  he  wants  a  living.  I  once  heard  of  a  ju'eacher  at 
Kentish  Fowu  against  ‘  Caiii.’  The  same  (uitcry  was  raised 
against  Priestley,  Hume,  Gibbon,  Voltaire,  and  all  the 
men  who  dared  to  put  tithes  to  the  question. 

“  I  have  got  - ’s  pretended  rejily,  to  which  I  am  sur¬ 

prised  that  you  do  not  allude.  Wliat  remains  to  be  done,  is 
to  call  him  out.  The  quiNtiou  is,  would  be  come  ?  For,  if 
he  would  not,  the  whole  tiling  would  appear  ridiculous,  if 
I  Were  to  take  a  long  and  exjiensive  journey  to  no  pnrp<»se. 
1  on  must  he  my  second,  ami,  as  such,  I  wish  to  (‘onsult 
you.  I  apply  to  you  as  one  well  versed  in  the  duello  or  Mo- 
Romachie.  ()f  (umrse,  I  sliall  come  to  I  jigl.iiid  as  privately 
a**  piHsihlp,  and  leave  it  (supposing  that  I  was  the  survivor ) 
jo  tile  same  matinei*,  having  no  other  object  wliicli  could 
iring  me  to  that  country  except  to  settle  quarrels  acciimu- 
hited  during  my  absence*. 

“  Bv  the  last  j)ost  i  transmitted  to  you  a  letter  upon 
Hocbdule  toll  business,  from  wbic'i  tliere  are  moneys 
prospect.  IVIy  agent  says  two  thousand  pounds,  but  sn|)- 
pRsiug  it  to  be  only  one,  or  even  one  liintdred,  still  they  lie 
^uiieys,  and  I  have  livisl  long  enough  to  have  an  <‘xceeding 
r^l^‘*t  for  the  smallest  current  coin  of  any  realm,  or  the 
**st  sum,  which,  although  I  may  not  want  it  myself,  may 
something  toruthei’s  who  may  need  it  iiioi*e  than  I.  Tiiey 
that  ‘knowledge  is  power,’ — I  used  to  think  so;  but  I 
know  that  they  meant  ‘money.-’  and  when  Socrates 
“ired,  ‘  that  all  be  knew  was,  that  he  knew  nothing,’  he 
prely  intended  to  declare,  that  he  hud  not  a  diio-hm  in  tin* 


Athenian  world.  The  ctVrn/rrr^  are  arrived,  and  circula-' 
ting  like  the  vortices  (or  vortex’s)  of  I>*scartes.  Still  I  have 
a  dm*  care  of  the  needful,  and  keep  a  look-out  a-head.  As  my 
notions  upon  the  score  of  inofieys  coinci:lc  with  yours,  and 
w’ith  all  men’s  who  have  lived  to  see  that  every  guinea  is  a 
philosopher’s  stone,  or  at  least  his  tonchstoue,  you  w-ill 
doubt  me  the  less  when  I  pronounce  my  firm  belief  that 
cash  hrirtae,  I  cannot  re]>roacli  myself  with  much  expend¬ 
iture,  my  only  extra  expense  (and  it  is  more  than  I  have 
spent  U]Mm  myself)  being  a  loan  of  two  hundred  and  fil'ty 

pounds  to - ,  and  fifty  pounds’ worth  of  furniture  which 

I  have  iMMight  him,  and  a  boat  w-hich  I  am  building  lor 
mysell  at  Genoa,  which  will  cost  about  a  hundred  pounds 
more. 

*‘  But  to  return.  I  am  determined  to  have  all  the  mo¬ 
neys  I  can,  wli(*ther  by  my  own  funds,  or  succession,  m* 
lawsuit,  or  31  S.S.,  or  any  lawful  means  whatever.  1  will 
pay  (though  with  the  siiicercst  reluctance)  my  remaining 
<*reditors,  and  every  man  of  law,  by  instalments,  from  the 
awards  ot  my  arbitrators.  I  rc(‘ommend  to  you  tin*  notice 
i?i  Mr  Ilanscm’s  letter,  on  the  demand  of  moneys  for  tlie 
Uocbdale  tolls.  Alau'(*  all,  1  recommend  my  interests  to 
your  boiiouralile  worship.  Recollect,  too,  tliat  I  <‘xpect 
some  moneys  for  the  various  M  SS.,  (  no  matter  what  ; )  and, 
in  sliort,  *  Rem,  (jaocjinque  niodo,  Rem!’  Tin*  noble  lei*!- 
ing  of  cupidity  grows  upon  us  witli  our  years. 

“  Yours  ever  and  trulv, 

“  Noel  IIvkon.” 

“  ilcnoa,  Kore/nbrr,  1822. 

“  3Iy  Dear - , —  I  have  fiiiislied  the  twelfth  canto  of 

Don  Juan,  whicli  I  will  lbrwai-<l  when  cojned.  With  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  in  one  v<»lume,  and  the  ninth, 
tenth,  eleventh,  aiul  twell’tli  in  another,  the  whole  may 
form  two  volumes,  of  about  the  same  size  as  the  two  former. 
There  are  some  good  tilings  in  tJiem,  as  perhaps  may  he  al¬ 
lowed.  Perhaps  one  volume  had  better  be  published  with 
one  publisher,  and  the  otlier  with  another;  it  would  he  a 
new  experiment :  or  one  in  one  month,  and  anotln*!*  in  the 
next,  or  both  at  once.  What  tliiiikest  thou?  Murray, 
bmg  after  the  ‘p'**R‘‘R‘S’  olfered  me  a  thousand  pounds 
(  guin(*as)  a-(‘aiito  for  as  many  as  I  might  <*hoose  to  write. 
He  has  since  liepurted  from  this  ]U’o]iosal,  for  it  was  too 
mu(;h,  and  I  would  not  take  ailvautage  of  it.  You  must, 
however,  use*  your  own  judgment  witli  regard  to  the  MSS., 
and  let  nn*  know  what  y<m  pi-opose  ;  pieAiiming  always— 
what  may  at  least  be  but  a  jn  esumption — that  the  seven  new 
cantos  arc,  on  the  whole,  equal  to  the  live  former.  Sup¬ 
pose  Hunt,  or  somebody  else,  were  to  publish  one  canto  a- 
week,  u/)on  the  same  size  and  pajier,  to  corresp<uid  with  thu 
various  former  etlitions?  hiit  this  is  mer<*ly  as  a  vision,  and 
may  he  very  f(M)lish,  tor  aiiglit  I  know.  I  have  rrad  the  de¬ 
fence  of  Cain,  which  is  very  good  ;  who  can  he  the  antfior  ? 
As  to  mvself,  I  shall  not  he  deterred  by  anv  outcry ;  youi’ 
present  |Hihlic  hate  me,  but  they  shall  md  interrupt  the 
march  of  my  mind,  nor  prevent  me  iVoin  telling  those  who 
an*  attem[»ting  to  trample  on  all  thought,  that  their  thrones 
sliall  yet  be  rocked  to  tlu'ir  foundations.  It  is  Madame  de 
Stael  who  says,  ‘that  all  talent  bus  a  ))ropensity  to  attack 
the  strong.’  I  liave  never  tlattered — whether  it  be  or  be  not 
a  proof  of  talent. 

“  I  have  ju>t  seen  the  illustrious - ,  who  came  to  visi- 

tate  me  here.  I  had  not  seen  him  these  ten  years.  He  had 
a  black  wig,  and  has  been  made  a  knight  for  writing  against 
tile  (iueeii.  He  wants  a  diphunatic  situation,  and  seems 
likely  to  want  it.  He  1‘ouinl  me  thinner  even  than  in 
for  since  my  late  illness  at  Lt*rici,  in  my  way  here,  I  have 
subsided  into  my  more  meagre  outline,  and  am  obliged  to 
be  very  abstinent,  by  medical  advice,  on  account  of  liver 
and  what  not.  But* to  the  point,  or,  af  least,  my  point,  in 
m(*ntioning  tliis  new  chevalier.  'J’en  years  ago  I  lent  him 
a  thousami  pounds,  on  condition  that  lie  would  not  go  to 

the  Jews.  Now,  as  31  r  -  is  a  purchaser  of  bonds,  vvill 

he  pnri'hase  tliis  of  me  ?  or  will  any  hi,dy  elsi*,  at  a  disc<iunt  ? 

“  I  liaie  been  invited  by  the  Americans  on  l>oar<l  of  their 
squadron  her**,  and  received  witli  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
ratlier  too  much  ceremony.  'I'hey  have  askcil  me  to  sit  for 
my  jiicture  to  an  American  artist  now  in  Florence.  As  I 
was  preparing  to  depart,  an  American  lady  took  a  rose 
whicli  I  W4>re  from  me,  and  said  tli  t  she  wished  to  send 
something  wliich  I  had  about  me  to  America.  J’liey  show¬ 
ed  me  two  American  editions  of  my  poems,  aiid  all  kinds  of 
attention  ami  good-will.  I  also  hear  that,  as  an  author,  1 
am  ill  high  reipiest  in  Germany.  AH  this  is  some  coinjK'n- 
sation  for  the  <b*sci  tion  of  the  English.  Would  you  write 
a  Gorman  line  tv  G^v.qhe  for  me;  exjfiuining  the  omission 
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of  the  dedication  to  ‘  Sardanapalus,’  by  the  fault  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  asking  his  permission  to  prefix  it  to  the  forth¬ 
coming  volume  of  Werner  and  the  Mystery? 

‘‘  Are  you  quite  well  yet  ?  I  hope  so.  I  am  selling  two 
more  hoi'ses,  and  dismissing  two  superfluous  servants.  My 
horses  now  amount  to Jouty  instead  of  nine ;  and  I  have  ar¬ 
ranged  my  establishment  on  the  same  footing.  So  you  per¬ 
ceive  that  I  am  in  earnest  in  my  frugalities. 

“  Yours  ever  affectionately, 

“  Noel  Byron.” 

Of  the  prose  tales  in  this  volume,  the  three  by  Mrs 
Shelley,  the  authoress  of  Frankenstein,  appear  to  us  the 
b^t.  Theodore  Hooke  has  contributed  rather  a  dull  and 
commonplace  story,  called  “  The  Bride the  author  of 

Granby”  an  amusing  “  Dialogue  for  the  year  2130;” 
whilst  Lord  Normaiiby,  the  authors  of  the  “  O’Hara 
Tales,”  “  Anastasius,”  the  “  Hungarian  Tales,”  and 
“  Hajji  Baba,”  have  all  supplied  respectable  stories.  We 
prefer  selecting,  as  a  specimen,  one  of  Mrs  Shelley’s,  which 
has  the  advantage  of  being  at  once  short  and  prettily  told : 

THE  FALSE  RHYME. 

By  the  Author  of  “  Frankenstein,'' 

**  Come,  tell  me  where  the  maid  is  found 
Whose  heart  can  love  without  deceit  ? 

And  I  will  range  the  world  around 
To  sigh  one  moment  at  her  feet.’* 

Thomas  Moore. 

“  On  a  fine  July  day,  the  fair  Margaret,  Queen  of  Na¬ 
varre,  then  on  a  visit  to  her  royal  brother,  had  arranged  a 
rural  feast  for  the  morning  following,  which  Francis  de¬ 
clined  attending.  He  was  melancholy ;  and  the  cause  w  as 
said  to  be  some  lover’s-quaiTel  with  a  favourite  dame.  The 
morrow  came,  and  dark  rain  and  murky  clouds  destroyed  at 
once  the  schemes  of  the  courtly  throng.  Margaret  was 
angry,  and  she  grew  weary  ;  her  only  hope  for  amusement 
was  in  Francis,  and  he  had  shut  himself  up — an  excellent 
reason  why  she  should  the  more  desire  to  see  him.  She  en¬ 
tered  his  apartment ;  he  was  standing  at  the  casement, 
against  which  the  noisy  shower  beat,  writing  with  a  dia¬ 
mond  on  the  glass.  Two  beautiful  dogs  were  his  sole  com¬ 
panions.  As  Queen  Margaret  entered,  he  hjistily  let  down 
the  silken  curtain  before  the  window,  and  looked  a  little 
confused. 

‘‘  ‘  What  treason  is  this,  my  liege,’ said  the  Queen,  ‘  which 
crimsons  your  cheek  ?  I  must  see  the  same.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  treason,*  replied  the  King;  ‘  and,  therefore, 
sweet  sister,  thou  mayest  not  see  it.’ 

This  the  more  excited  Margaret’s  curiosity,  and  a  play¬ 
ful  contest  ensued  ;  Francis  at  last  yielded  :  he  threw  him¬ 
self  on  a  huge  high-backed  settee ;  and  as  the  lady  drew 
hack  the  curtain  with  an  arch  smile,  he  grew  grave  and  sen¬ 
timental,  as  he  reflected  on  the  cause  which  had  inspired 
his  libel  against  all  womankind. 

“  ‘  What  have  we  hei’e?’  cried  Margaret :  ‘  nay,  this  is 
l^e-majeste— 

^  Souvent  femme  varie, 

Bien  fou  qiii  s’y  fie  !’ 

Very  little  change  would  greatly  amend  your  couplet:  — 
Would  it  not  run  better  thus  ? 

‘  Souvent  homme  varie, 

Bien  folle  qui  s’y  fie  !’ 

I  could  tell  you  twenty  stories  of  man’s  inconstancy.’ 

“  ‘  I  will  be  content  with  one  true  Ude  of  woman’s  fideli¬ 
ty",’  said  Francis  dryly ;  ‘  but  do  not  provoke  me.  I  would 
tain  be  at  peace  with  the  soft  MuUibilities,  for  thy  dear  sake.* 

“  ‘  I  defy  your  grace,’  replied  Margaret  rashly,  ‘  to  in¬ 
stance  the  falsehood  of  one  noble  and  well-reputed  dame.* 

“  ‘  Not  even  Emilie  de  Lagny  ?’  asked  the  King. 

This  was  a  sore  subject  for  the  Queen.  Emilie  had 
been  brought  up  in  her  own  household,  the  most  beautiful 
and  the  most  virtuous  of  her  maids  of  honour.  She  had 
long  loved  the  Sire  de  Ltigny,  and  their  nuptials  were  cele¬ 
brated  with  rejoicings  but  little  ominous  of  the  result.  De 
Lagny  was  accused  but  a  year  after  of  traitorously  yielding 

•  to  the  Emperor  a  fortress  under  his  command,  and  he  was 
condemned  {>erpetual  imprisonment.  For  some  time 

•  Emilie  seemed  inconsolable,  often  visiting  the  miserable 
dungeon  of  her  husband,  and  suffering,  on  her  return  from 
witnessing  his  wretchedness,  such  paroxysms  of  grief  as 
threatened  her  life.  Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  her  sorrow, 
sM  disappeared ;  and  enquiry  only  divulge^J  the  disgraceful 


fact,  that  she  had  escaped  from  France,  bearing  her  jewel 
with  her,  and  accompanied  by  her  page  Robinet  Lerouv* 
It  was  whispered,  that  during  their  journey  the  lady  ai  d 
the  stripling  often  occupied  one  chamber ;  and  Margaret 
enraged  at  these  discoveries,  commanded  that  no  furth  * 
quest  should  be  made  for  her  lost  favourite. 

“  Taunted  now  by  her  brother,  she  defended  Emilie  de¬ 
claring  that  she  believed  her  to  be  guiltless;  even  going  8> 
far  as  to  boast,  that  within  a  month  she  would  bring  proof 
of  her  innocence.  ^ 

“  ‘  Robinet  was  a  pretty  boy,’  said  Francis,  laughing. 

“  ‘  Let  us  make  a  bet,’  cried  Margaret :  ‘  If  I  lose,  I  will 
bear  this  vile  rhyme  of  thine  as  a  motto,  to  my  shame,*  to  inv 

grave  ;  if  I  win - ’  ’  ^ 

“  ‘  I  will  break  my  window,  and  grant  thee  whatever 
boon  thou  askest.’ 


“  The  result  of  this  bet  was  long  sung  by  troubadour  and 
minstrel.  The  Queen  emj)loyed  a  hundred  emissaries-^ 
published  rewards  for  any  intelligence  of  Emilie— all  in 
vain.  The  month  was  expiring,  and  Margaret  w(»uld  have 
given  many  bright  jewels  to  redeem  her  word.  On  the  eve 
of  the  fatal  day,  the  jailor  of  the  prison  in  which  the  Sire  de 
Lagny  was  conflned,  sought  an  audience  of  the  Queen  ;  he 
brought  her  a  message  from  the  knight  to  say,  that  if  the 
Lady  Margaret  would  ask  his  pardon  as  her  boon,  and  ob¬ 
tain  from  her  royal  brother  that  he  might  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  him,  her  bet  was  won.  Fair  Margaret  was  very  joy- 
fid,  and  readily  made  the  desired  promise.  Francis  was 
unwilling  to  see  his  false  servant,  but  he  was  in  high  good- 
humour,  for  a  cavjilier  had  that  morning  brought  intelli¬ 
gence  of  a  victory  over  the  Iiiqierialists.  The  messenger 
himself  was  lauded  in  the  dispatches,  as  the  most  fearless 
and  bravest  knight  in  France.  The  King  loaded  him  with 
presents,  only  regi*etting  thtit  a  vow  prevented  the  soldier 
from  raising  his  visor,  or  declaring  his  name. 

“  That  same  evening,  as  the  setting  sun  shone  on  the  lat¬ 
tice  on  which  the  ungallant  rhyme  was  traced,  Francis  re¬ 
posed  on  the  same  settee  ;  and  the  beautiful  Queen  of  Na¬ 
varre,  with  triumph  in  her  bidght  eyes,  sat  beside  him.  At¬ 
tended  by  guards,  the  prisoner  was  brought  in  ;  his  frame 
was  attenuated  by  privation,  and  he  walked  with  tottering 
steps.  He  knelt  at  the  feet  of  Francis,  and  uncovered  his 
head ;  a  quantity  of  rich  golden  hair,  then  escaping,  fell 
over  the  sunken  cheeks  and  pallid  brow  of  the  suppliant. 
‘  We  have  treason  here,*  cried  the  King  ;  ‘  Sir  Jailor,  where 
is  your  prisoner  ?’ 

“  ‘  Sire,  blame  him  not,’  said  the  soft,  faltering  voice  of 
Emilie,  ‘  wiser  men  than  he  have  been  deceived  by  woman. 
My  dear  lord  was  guiltless  of  the  crime  for  which  he  sut- 
fered.  There  was  but  one  mode  to  save  him.  I  assumed 
his  chains — he  escaped  with  poor  Robinet  Leroux  in  my  at¬ 
tire — he  joined  your  army:  the  young  and  gallant  cavalier 
who  delivered  the  dispatches  to  your  grace,  wdiom  you 
overwhelmed  with  honoui*sand  reward,  ismv  ownEngner- 
rard  de  Lagny.  I  waited  but  for  his  arrival  with  testimo¬ 
nials  of  his  innocence,  to  declare  myself  to  my  lady,  the 
queen.  Has  she  not  won  her  bet?  And  the  boon  she  asks — 

“  ‘  Is  De  Lagny’s  pardon,’  said  Margaret,  as  she  also 
knelt  to  the  king :  ^  Spare  your  faithful  vassal,  sire,  and 
reward  this  lady’s  trutli.’ 

“  Francis  first  broke  the  false-speaking  window,  then  he 
raised  the  ladies  from  their  supplicatory  posture. 

“  In  the  tournament  given  to  celebrate  this  ‘  Triumph 
of  Ladies,’  the  Sire  de  Lagny  bore  off  every  prize ;  juid 
surely  there  was  more  loveliness  in  Emilie's  faded  cheek-- 
more  grace  in  her  emaciated  form,  type  as  they  were  ot 
truest  affection,  than  in  the  prouder  bearing  and  freshei 
complexion  of  the  most  brilliant  beauty  in  attendance  on 
the  courtly  festival !” 


In  the  poetical  department,  the  Keepsake  for  1830 
not  so  good  as  that  for  1829,  and  is  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  Souvenir,  The  editor,  Mr  Mansel  Reynolds,  has 
wisely  excluded  any  of  his  own  verses  ;  but  he  seems 
moreover  to  be  an  indifferent  judge  of  poetry,  and  he  has, 
besides,  been  evidently  anxious  to  have  as  many  ti  e 
names  as  possible  in  his  list  of  contributors,  which 
of  itself,  enough  to  knock  the  poetry  of  his  book  on  t  le 
head.  Lords  Porchester,  Holland,  Alorpeth, 
gent,  and  Messieurs  the  Honourable  George  Agai*  ^ 
Cliarles  Phipps,  and  Henry  Liddell,  may  keep, 
j  we  know  to  the  contrary,  excellent  French  cooks,  an 
the  most  desirable  acquaintances  in  the  world;  hut  . 
Munsel  Reynolds  has  committed  a  grievous  fault  nt  ^ 
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lowini?  either  himself  or  them  to  be  seduced  into  the  be-  | 
lief  that  they  can  write  poetry.  In  the  Keepsake  for 
1?29,  Coleridge  has  a  splendid  poem;  in  the  Keepsake  for  j 
1830)  he  his  a  silly  extempore  song  of  six  lines.  It  was 
jscarcely,  however,  to  be  expected  that  the  poetry  would 
be  equal  to  the  prose,  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  is 
of  a  very  superior  order,  and  will,  along  with  the  embel¬ 
lishments,  carry  the  Keepsake  over  all  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  America. 

Antiquities  of  the  Jetes,  carefully  compiled  from  Authentic 

Sources,  and  their  Customs  illustrated  from  Modern 

Travels.  By  William  Brown,  D.  I),  Eskdalemuir. 

2d  Edition.  Waugh  and  limes.  Edinburgh.  1829. 

2  vols.  8vo.  Fp.  022  and  686. 

A  KNOWLEDGE  of  autiquitics  is  essential  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  national  literature.  The  latter,  without  the 
former,  is  an  enigma  without  the  key — a  series  of  refer¬ 
ences,  without  the  objects  and  circumstances  referred  to. 
Who  can  read  Burns  with  understanding,  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  habits  and  manners,  with  the  “  an¬ 
tiquities,”  of  the  people  whose  sentiments  he  expresses  ? 
But  if  this  hold  true  in  a  living,  it  is  doubly  certain  in  a 
dead  language,  or  in  one,  at  least,  which  is  dead  to  the 
reader.  The  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  can  only  be 
made  intelligible  by  a  careful  and  a  constant  reference  to 
their  antiquities.  In  other  words,  ere  one  can  under¬ 
stand  and  feel  the  import  of  Livy  or  Horace,  he  must 
have  been  dipped  in  the  Tiber — he  must  have  been  con¬ 
veyed  to  Rome,  and  having  unwoven  the  web  of  time 
several  centuries  back,  he  must  see  as  the  Romans  then 
saw,  know  what  the  Romans  then  knew,  and,  what  is 
the  most  difficult,  but  most  important  point  of  all,  he 
must  feel  as  the  Romans  then  felt.  “  Omne  tulit  punc- 
tum,”says  Horace.  “  He  every  point  hath  made  to  meet,” 
says  his  translator,  without  touching  at  all  upon  the  idea 
suggested.  Before  this  little  sentence  can  be  apprehend¬ 
ed,  the  reader  must  take  a  walk  into  the  “  Campus  ]VIar- 
tius,”  be  present  at  a  meeting  of  the  peojde  by  centuries, 
and  observe  the  scribe  or  clerk  as  he  dots  every  vote  of 
every  century  in  his  book  of  reference.  I  to  the  hills 
will  lift  mine  eyes,”  says  or  sings  the  Presbyterian  wor¬ 
shipper;  and  he  adds  to  his  strain, 

“  The  moon  by  night  thee  shall  not  smite. 

Nor  yet  the  sun  by  day  ;” 

but  before  he  can  fully  and  feelingly  apprehend  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  these  lines,  he  must  be  removed,  in  imagination, 
at  least,  to  Judea,  and  under  her  day  and  her  night,  her 
mountain-land,  apprehend  the  expressions  made  use  of. 

“  The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye 
the  w'ay  of  the  Lord,  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  high¬ 
way  for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and 
every  mountain  and  hill  shall  be  made  low,  and  the 
crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough  places 
plain.”  So  says  the  prophet  Isaiah  ;  and  ere  his  language 
can  be  felt  in  all  its  force  and  beaut v,  the  reader  must  be 
transported  from  the  west  to  the  east — from  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  after,  to  the  nineteenth  century  before,  the 
Christian  era  ;  and  must  perceive,  that  to  make  way  for 
the  march  of  an  earthly  potentate  —  a  Semiramis  or 
•Xerxes — precipices  are  dug  down  and  hollows  filled  up, 
wiountains  are  levelled,  and  forests  and  brushwood  clear¬ 
ed  away.  The  study,  then,  of  antiquities  is,  in  fact,  the 
study  of  the  people,  in  all  their  bearings  upon  our  com¬ 
mon  nature,  in  all  their  modifications  under  climate,  ter¬ 
ritory,  civil  institutions,  and  domestic  interests.  This 
knowledge  being  once  acquired,  history  flows  on  in  an 
'uninterrupted  stream,  with  its  motives  and  events,  and 
poetry  possesses  the  power  of  deriving  interest  from  a 
thousand  fountains  which  would  otherwise  be  sealed. 

Ihe  aiiti((uities  of  the  Jews  possess  a  claim  upon  our 
attention  of  a  decidedly  superior  cast.  The  authenticity 
nl  the  more  ancient  records,  the  character  and  bearing 


of  the  people  at  present,  the  connexion  which  their  his¬ 
tory  and  literature  have  with  our  hopes  and  fears,  our 
comfort  here  and  our  happiness  hereafter,  together  with 
the  more  ordinary  considerations  of  an  interesting  de- 
velopement  of  human  character — all  these  considerations 
bear  directly  and  immediately  upon  the  general  reader  and 
the  devoted  Christian;  but  when  professional  considera¬ 
tions  are  taken  into  account,  and  an  order  of  men  is  re¬ 
ferred  to,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make  their  fellow-men  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  full  import  and  force  of  the  ancient 
Jewish  writings,  it  is  then  that  a  consideration  of  high 
import  becomes  one  of  cogency  and  downright  necessity. 
Were,  then,  the  study  of  Jewish  antiquities  really  a  task 
rather  than  a  delight,  a  toil  rather  than  a  pleasure,  yet  still 
it  is  a  study  incumbent  upon  Christians  in  general,  and 
doubly  so  upon  ministers  in  particular ;  but  when  the 
“  omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dnlci,”  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  is  taken  into  account — and  we  are  assured  that 
a  more  fa8cinating,‘as  well  as  improving  study,  cannot  be 
pointed  out — it  is  then  that  the  inducement  is  fully  vin¬ 
dicated,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  recognise,  with  grati¬ 
tude  and  affection,  every  pen  whose  aim  is  to  facilitate  our 
acquaintance  with  so  sacred  and  so  elevating  a  subject. 

Lnder  these  impressions  we  approach  these  two  bulky 
volumes,  containing  a  mass  of  information  and  illustra¬ 
tion  never  before  brought  together,  and  couched  in  lan¬ 
guage  the  most  simple  and  unassuming  possible.  It  is 
indeed  refreshing  and  worthy  of  remark,  to  observe  a 
country  clergyman,  in  the  retirements  of  a  remote  and 
pastoral  district,  and  amidst  the  useful  and  successful  dis¬ 
charge  of  every-day  duties,  still  finding  leisure  and  books 
for  the  conducting,  to  a  most  creditable  termination,  a 
work  of  many  years  of  labour.  We  are  not  nnacquainled 
with  the  features  and  character  of  Eskdalemuir,  or  of  that 
“  master  spirit”  by  which  its  peculiar  features  are  so  cor¬ 
rectly  perceived  and  felt ;  nor  can  we  deny  ourselves  the 
gratification  of  thinking  that  we  do,  in  some  degree,  ap¬ 
preciate  the  delight  wliich  must  have  accompanied  the 
study  of  such  a  subject  in  such  a  spot.  Judea,  with  its 
mountains  and  floods — its  precipices,  decayed  walls,  and 
mighty  im])reSsions  of  the  divine  hand — may  be  imfigined, 
without  any  violence  of  fancy,  out  of  those  towering  ridges 
and  rushing  streams — those  green  passes,  in  particular, 
and  artificial  ramparts,  which  bespeak  the  power  and 
glory  of  a  people,  the  marks  of  whose  presence  fifteen 
hundred  years  have  been  unable  to  obliterate.  And  we 
look,  not  without  some  glimmeriiig  of  hope,  to  the  same 
industry  and  discrimination  which  have  produced  this 
useful  work,  for  a  tr(*atise  on  “  Roman  Antiquities  in 
Scotland” — a  task  for  which  our  author’s  previous  stu¬ 
dies,  his  local  position,  as  well  as  his  acquired  knowledge, 
eminently  fit  him. 

From  a  work  of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  large  and 
closely-printed  octavo  pages,  it  would  be  inexpedient,  in 
a  Journal  of  this  character,  to  attempt  extracts.  Even 
an  enumeration  of  the  viirious  and  well-aiTiinged  contents 
is  beyond  our  limits  ;  but  we  must  say,  that  the  latter  por¬ 
tion,  containing  “  the  Customs  of  the  Jews,”  is  peculiarly 
deserving  of  .attention.  In  this  part,  the  author  has  been  at 
great  pains,  and  is  exceedingly  successful,  to  illustrate  and 
corroborate  the  notices  of  antiqftity  by  those  of  modern 
travellers.  Hesiod,  Homer,  Thucydides,  and  Herodotus, 
amongst  the  ancients,  flanked  by  an  innumerable  list  of 
modern  names,  come  beautifully  in  corrolioration  of  Isaiah, 
David,  and  Solomon.  Were  we  disposed  to  cavil,  we 
might  perhaps  find  materials  in  vol.  ii.  p.  .31,  where  th« 
influence  of  Astarte,  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  on  the  wea¬ 
ther  and  the  Tides,  is  sai<l  to  have  induced  the  (?«- 
naanites  to  pay  her  homage ;  as  well  as  in  the  fanciful 
lucubrations  from  page  4-12  ;  and  in  the  author’s  making 
the  upper  side  of  i\w.  lower  millstone  comuve,  whilst  the 
lower  side  of  the  upper  was  convex — p.  61-1.  But  we  have 
no  taste  for  picking  chart’  from  vvell-<*leaned  grain — “  Ubi 
plurima  nitent,  hand  ego,”  &c.  We  can  nuwt  conscientioiiH. 
ly  recommend  Dr  Brown’s  work,  as  containing  what  it 
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jjiretends  to  coutavn — “  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews,  care-  : 
fully  compiled  from  autlientic  soiu’ces,  and  illustrated  from 
paodern  travels.” 

Stories  of  WaterloOf  and  other  Tales.  Three  volumes. 

London.  Henry  Colburn  and  Richard  Bentley. 

We  have  read  this  book  with  very  great  pleasure.  We 
were  at  first  rather  prejudiced  against  it  by  the  title, 
■which  appeared  to  us  too  inuch  of  the  clap-trap  order ;  but, 
Sf  it  be  so,  it  is  not  because  the  author  needs  to  trust  for 
success  to  any  such  aid.  lie  is  a  man  of  talent ; — he  luis 
a  vivid  fancy,  a  strong  perception  of  character,  an  excel¬ 
lent  stock  of  humour,  and  the  power  of  grasping  viifo- 
rously  graver  and  more  passionate  themes.  We  should 
imagine  that  this  is  his  first  book,  for  there  is  a  freshness 
about  it,  and,  in  some  things,  an  unpruned  exuberance, 
ivhich  to  us  are  particulai  ly  agreeable,  considering  the  fa¬ 
shion  so  iwevalent  now-a-daysof  writing  novels  by  steam, 
or  some  sort  of  machinei’y.  We  guess  him  to  be  an  Irish¬ 
man,  for  the  scene  of  the  greater  number  of  his  stories 
is  laid  in  Ireland.  The  connecting  thread  upon  which 
they  are  strung  is  ingei  iously  enough  contrived.  We  are 
introduced  to  the  28th  regiment,  which  is  quartered,  in 
the  year  1815,  in  an  Irish  county,  south  of  the  Shannon. 
We  become  acquainted  with  the  officers,  and  they  tell  us 
their  own  adventures  and  stojdes,  which  of  course  vary  in 
their  nature  according  to  the  character  of  the  narrator. 
The  interval  between  these  stories  is  filled  up  with  the 
ju’oceedirigs  of  the  regiment,  which,  on  the  return  of 
.Bonaparte  from  Elba,  is  ordered  to  Belgium,  and  con¬ 
ducts  itself  gallantly  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  of  which 
a  spirited  account  and  iiicany  interesting  anecdotes  are 
given.  What  we  like  about  our  author  is,  that  his  ima¬ 
gination  never  flags,  and  that,  though  his  Tales  are  nu¬ 
merous,  there  is  no  tameness  or  monotony  in  them.  I'he 
first  volume  contains — My  own  Adventure — the  Detach¬ 
ment — the  Adventure  of  the  Captain  of  Grenadiers — the 
Route — the  Outlaw’s  Story — tlie  ^Marcli — Sarslield — 
Frank  Kennedy — and  the  Story  of  Colonel  Ililson.  Of 
tliese  some  are  reimirkable  for  the  breadth  and  racinessof 
,  their  liumour,  such  as  the  story  of  “  Frank  Kennedy,”  in 
which  there  are  several  scenes  worthy  of  Fielding,  and 
which  might  be  transferred  to  the  stage  with  ininiense 
effect.  And  the  others  are  no  less  remarkable  for  power 
and  pathos,  such,  in  particular,  as  “  Sarsfield  ”  and  “The 
Story  of  Colonel  Ililson.”  In  the  second  and  third  vo¬ 
lumes  we  have  some  excellent  descrijitive  writing,  such  as 
the  account  of  “  Napoleon’s  Return,”  “  The  CIiam])s  de 
Mai,”  and  the  Battles  of  Q.uatre-Bras,  Ligny,  and  Water¬ 
loo,  together  with  more  stories  equally  strongly  marked, 
whether  of  a  light  or  serious  cast,  as  those  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded.  Our  especial  favourites  are,  “  31au- 
rice  IVIacCarthy”  and  “  Stephen  Purcell,”  both  of  which 
are  full  of  thrilling  interest ;  and  we  do  not  indeed  know 
any  others  in  the  langiuTge  of  the  same  length  which  sur¬ 
pass  them  in  strong  dramatic  power. 

The  short  extract  or  two,  which  is  all  that  our  space 
enables  us  to  give,  will  do  no  justice  to  these  volumes. 
They  may  succeed,  however,  in  conveying  to  the  reader 
some  idea  of  the  author’s  humour,  which,  however,  is  only 
an  inferior  part  of  his  talents.  The  shortest  story  we  can 
find  will  best  suit  our  purpose.  It  is  entitled. 

The  Little  Major’s  Love  Adventure. — “  You  must 
.know,  when  I  w'as  in  the  ISth  Light  Di'agoons,  I  was 
quartered  in  Canterbury ;  and  having  got  some  introduc¬ 
tory  lettei*s,  I  contrived  to  make  out  a  pleasant  time  enougb.  j 
One  of  my  visiting-houses  was  old  Tronson’s,  the  bank-  i 
er’s — flevilish  agreeable  family — four  pretty  girls— all  flirt-  ' 
ed— painted  mi  velvet — played  the  harfi— siing  Italian,  and  j 
danced  as  if  they  had  been  brought  u|»  uiuler  D’Egville,  in  , 
the  corps  de  ballet.  The  old  boy  kept  a  man  cook,  and  gave 
i«ed  Champagne.  Now,  you  know  there,  is  no  standing  I 
this;  and  Ilarriette,  the  second  <d‘ tin* beauties,  and  I  agreed  , 
to  fall  in  love,  which,  in  due  CiUirse  of  time,  we  eiVciMed.  ' 
Nothing  could  be  better  managed  than  the  whole  aflair.  I 
AVe  each  aeiected  u  confidant;  sat  for  our  pictuivs^  inter-  i 


changed  tlieni  with  a  passionate  note,  and  made  a  re^uU. 
engagement  for  ever.  ®  ^ 

“  8u<  h  was  the  stcTte  of  things  when  the  route  came* 
and  iny  troop  was  ordered  to  embark  for  Portugal.  H  } 
veils  !  what  a  commotion  !  Ilarriette  was  in  hysterics  •  \y' 
talked  of  an  elopement,  and  discussed  the  propriety  of 

to  Gretna;  but  the  d - d  hurry  to  embark  prevented  u/ 

I  could  not,  you  know,  take  her  with  me.  Woman  in  i 
transport  !  a  (bjvilish  bore  ;  and  nothing  was  left  for  it  but 
to  exchange  vows  ol  eternal  fidelity.  We  did  so,  and  pait- 
ed — h(Uh  jKM'suadedihat  our  liearts  were  reciprocal)  v  broken 
“  All,  Mac  if  you  knew  wliat  I  suflered  night  and 
day  !  Her  picture  rcvSted  in  my  bosom  ;  and  I  consumed  a 
pipe  of  wine  iti  toasting  her  ln'alth,  while  1  was  dying  of 
damp  and  rheumatism.  But  the  recollection  of  my  con- 
slajit  Ilarriette  supjiorted  me  through  all,  and  particularlv 
so  when  I  was  cheei  ed  by  the  report  of  the  snub-nosed  sur¬ 
geon  who  joined  us  six  months  after  at  Santarem,  and  as- 
sured  me,  on  the  faith  of  a  physician,  that  the  dear  girl 
in  the  hast  stage  of  a  coiisunijition. 

“  Two  years  passed  away,  and  we  were  ordered  home. 
O  Heavens!  vvliat  were  my  findings  wlien  1  landed  at 
Portsinoutli !  I  threw  mysidf  into  a  carriiige,  and  started 
with  four  horses  for  Canterbury;  1  arrived  tliere  with  a 
safe  neck,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  aniiouncipg  iny  returu 
to  my  constant  Ilarriette. 

“  The  delay  id’  the  messenger  seemed  an  eternity;  but 
wliat  were  my  leeliiigs,  when  he  brought  me  a  ]>erfunie(l 
note  (to  do  her  justice,  she  always  wrote  on  lovely  letter- 
paper)  and  a  parcel  !  The  one  cont.  ined  congratiihitioosuu 
my  safe  arrival,  accompanied  by  assui'aiices  of  unfeigned 
regret  that  1  had  not  rea(!hed  Cautej'burya  day  sooner,  and 
tlius  allowe*!  her  an  opportunity  of  liaviug  her  ‘  dear  friend 
Captain  Melcomb’  present  at  her  wedding  ;  while  the  packet 
wjis  a  large  assortment  of  Frencli  kid-skins  and  white 
ribbon. 

“  That  bles;sed  morning  she  liad  bestowed  lier  fair  hand 
on  a  fat  ju’ofessor  of  theology  from  Brazen  Nt>se,  who  had 
been  just  presented  to  a  rich  prebend  by  tbe  bishop,  for  ha¬ 
ving  proved,  beyond  a  controversy,  tbe  divine  origin  of 
tithes,  in  a  blue-bound  pamphlet.  Before  I  had  time  to 
recover  fn»m  my  astonishment,  a  travelling  can  iagehroiiglit 
me  to  tbe  window,  and,  (piiekly  as  it  passed,  1  hail  full  time 
to  see  tna  belle  seated  beside  the  thick- winded  dig¬ 

nitary.  She  bowed  her  wiiite  Sj>anis!i  hat,  and  six  ostrich 
feathers  to  me  as  slie  rolled  off, — to  spend,  as  the  papers  in¬ 
formed  me,  ‘  the  honey-mooii  at  the  Lakes  ol'  Cuiiiherland.’ 
There  was  a  blessed  return  for  two  yeais’  expo>iire  to  the 
attacks  of  rlieumatisin  and  French  cavalry  Vol.  H.  pp. 


To  this  we  shall  add  just  one  other  passage  of  an  equally 
lively^  kind  : 

A  Rival. — “  So  far  this  gallant  captain  was  particularly 
pleasant;  but  my  liornu*  was  inconceivable,  when,  altera 
pioloiiged  visit,  he  entreated  with  evident  <*mbarrassinent, 
to  he  permitted  to  speak  a  few  words  to  Mi>s  Mei  vyn  la 
the  next  room.  1  instant  v  started  on  niv  feet,  grasped  the 

•  ••  **i'^i  * 

general’s  c.uie,  and,  in  a  sort  ol  trenzy,  left  the  drawing- 
roiuu,  hastened  to  the  shrubbery,  and  tiiere  tlirew  iiiyselt  uii 
a  bench. 

“  What  the  devil  did  the  fellow  want  with  Lucy?  \Miat 
else,  hut  to  make  her  an  unconnected  speech,  and  an  olh*r 
of  liis  hand  and  fortune.  Was  ever  man  s<»  miserable  as  1 . 
Lucy,  the  only  woman  that  for  ten  years  I  could  look  upon 
witlujut  aversion,  that  sheshoubl  he  selected  by  this  inlenia 
Lancer  !  In  another  week,  I  might  Iiave  come  to  tlie  dc^ 
perate  resolution  of  asking  ln*r  to  marry,  and  have  succeed¬ 
ed  ;  but  this  wliiskered  swordsman  would  he  iny  rum. 
Again  1  forswore  the  sex — iletermiiied  to  be  olF  for  Gal  'Hy 
— rose  to  order  post  liorses— sat  diiwii  again,  and  pas>edu 
miserable  half  hour,  till  1  lieard  the  wheels  of  that  txecia- 
ble  tandem  crossing  the  gravel  like  a  wJfn  Iwiink 

“  Sus[)euse  was  not  endurable.  I  app‘roaclied  the  house^, 
and  entered  the  dra\viuL;-rooin.  Lucy  was  not  ip 

tried  tlie  library — equally  uiifoi’tiiiiate.  1  examined  ‘ 
green-house — no  Luc\-.  'I’he  dressing-hell  rang — tlie  dnnu’ 
peal  succeedetl — and  Lucy  enteied  the  apartment  by  uii 
door,  as  tlie  servant  amiounced  dinner  at  aiiotiier. 

“  A  burning  blush  dyed  her  ttheek,  as  her  eyes  j 

tered  mine.  ‘  All  is  over!’  I  mentally  ‘J 

none  but  the  d—d  need  envy  the  feelings  tbatcou'ic* 
carried  with  it. 

“  Would  I  have  soup?  No.  —  Fowl  ?  Same  repn* 
ncr  passed — neither  ate.  Slie  was  coiitusc'd  — I  > 

—  the  desaei  t  ^vas  laid,  and  the  servants  left  us. 


'J 
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bowed  assent  :—*  Agreeable  conversation -liem  !  I  mean 
that,  before  I  left  the  room - *  I.ucy  blushed  <  Sup¬ 

pose!  in  tSte-a-tcte^  the  raj)tain  equally  entert.iiniiv:; a 

deeper  blush.  ‘  Be?  pardon -don’t  wisli  to  be  inquisitixT.’ 

■  •*'  _ _ _ 1  _  1*  _  ^  1 


“  poor  lairy  appeared  stru?i>liii?  to  ?et  words.  ‘  Chap¬ 
lain  Hardyinan’s  request  must  have  appeared  very  odd  ; 

’  and  another  blush,  and  more  confusion.  At  len?tlj 
she  managed  to  inform  me  that  Chaptiiiii  Hardyinan  had 
offered  his  hand,  and  that  she  had  declined  the  honour. 
_ Reader!  the  sequel  shall  be  sh(U*t;— I  foi'?ot  wrist, 


foot,  and  tinker,  and  found  myself  muttering  something 
about  *  unspeakable  misery  and  eternal  love.*  ” — Vol.  I.  j)p. 


25-7. 

As  we  have  already  said,  however,  it  is  in  the  more 
serious  tales  that  the  author’s  abilities  are  fully  developed, 
and  these  xve  sincerely  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  all 
admirers  of  fictitious  writing.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
soon  that  the  author,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  this 
work,  is  again  in  the  press;  and  we  hope,  for  his  own 
sake,  that  he  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  conceal  his 
name  from  us  much  longer. 


The  Foreign  Review  and  Continental  ]\riscellany.  No, 
YIIL  September,  1829.  London.  Black,  Young, 
and  Young. 


We  have  had  occtasion  to  speak  favourably  of  the  earlier 
Numbers  of  this  journal,  and  h<»pe  to  be  called  upon  to 
praise  those  that  are  to  come;  but,  to  be  candid,  the  pre¬ 
sent  one  is  very  inditferent.  There  is  not  one  of  the 

articles  of  which  we  can  sav  th;it  it  is  marked  either  bv 

*  » 

vigour  of  style  and  thought,  or  by  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  it  professes  to  treat  :  and  there  is  one 
ill  particular  —  the  review  of  Bourrienne’s  Memoirs — 
against  which  we  have  a  graver  charge  to  bring.  That 
the  character  of  the  late  Emperor  of  France  should 
have  been  misapprehended  in  this  country,  while  a  war 
almost  of  extermination  was  waging  betwixt  us,  was  na¬ 
tural  and  pardonable.  But,  now  that  our  passions  have 
had  time  to  cool — that  the  grave  has  closed  ov'er  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  man — that  his  actions  have  for  vicars  been 
•  % 

fi'eely  and  keenly  canvassed  by  friend  and  foe,  there  is 
no  excuse  for  him  who  wilfully  abid(‘s  in  error.  We  are 
not  among  the  indiscriminate  worshippers  of  Napoleon, — 
we  can  see  dark  specks  even  in  the  blaze  of  his  bright¬ 
ness, — nay,  looking  upon  his  fate  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  we  can  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  allowing  the 
imprisoned  eagle  to  fret  out  his  existence  pecking  at  the 
bars  of  his  cage,  although  we  cannot  so  far  pervert  our 
feelings  as  not  to  feel  sorrow  at  the  sight.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  we  hold  it  established,  that  he  was  the  great¬ 
est  general  the  world  has  seen, — that  he  had  Ji  mind  alike 
penetrating  and  comprehensive, — that,  comjiared  with 
others  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  rule  the  destinies  of  man¬ 
kind,  he  possessed  a  fair  proportion  of  the  milk  of  Iniman 
kindness, — and  that,  in  as  far  as  his  own  country  was 
concerfied,  it  was  he  who,  out  of  the  discordant  chaos  into 
which  all  parts  of  the  social  structure  had  been  cast  by 
the  Revolution,  re-constructed  a  permanent  and  efficacious 
government.  Conscientiously  believing,  nevertheless,  that 
the  endurfince  of  his  powder,  adorned  as  it  was  with  all 
these  dazzling  qualities,  would  have  been  prejudicial  to 
the  wider  interests  of  Europi*,  we  can  rejoice  that  our 
cause  has  triumphed  ;  but  we  should  despise  ourselves  for 
ever  were  we  capable  of  nothing  but  ungenerous  exulta¬ 
tion  over  the  fall  of  such  an  enemy.  It  was,  therefore. 
With  feelings  of  the  most  unqualified  disgust  that  we  per¬ 
used  the  above-mentioned  article.  The  reviewer  premises 
that  he  expects  the  public  to  be  astonished  at  his  opinion 
^f  Napoleon  ;  but  to  a  man  like  him — we  wonder  who 
he\% — “  tjjg  astonishment  of  thoughtlessness,  and  the  sneer 
ot  conceit,  signify  little.”  He  then  proceeds  to  tell  us,  in 
5o«d  set  phrase,  that  **  Najioleou  s  mind  was  not  the  mind 


of  a  great  man,” — that  “  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had,  from 
his  earliest  years,  determined  on  n  career  of  infamy,” — 
that,  “  in  no  relation  of  life,  was  Napoleon  ineontaminate 
from  baseness,” — that  “  he  was  no  statesman,”- — that  “  he 
lacked  personal  courage,” — tliat  “  there  was  not  one  par¬ 
ticle  of  )Kitriotism  in  the  gross  vomjmsition  of  Na^Mdeon’s 
heart,” — that,  “  in  every  condition  of  life,  he  manifested 
the  unworthy  passion  of  the  miser  «and  the  beggar — a  love 
for  money.”  Wliat  can  be  said  of  nonsense  such  as  this, 
but  that  its  writer  is  not  only  destitute  of  all  feeling  of 
what  is  great,  but  even  of  that  petty  prudence  whicli 
teaches  a  man  to  be  silent  when  things  la'yond  his  com¬ 
prehension  are  sjuiken  of  ?  For  such  a  creature,  we  cannot 
teel  anger,  but  simple  contempt.  We  regard  him  as  we 
might  a  poor  snail,  that  leaves  Its  slimy  track  on  some 
cmuier  of  the  grave-stone  of  the  mighty  dead  of  St  Helena* 
Siiicerely,  however,  do  we  advise  the  conductors  of  the 
Foreigti  Rev'iew  to  let  such  a  contributor  drop  out  of  their 
establishment  as  speedily  as  possible.  We  do  iM»t  object 
to  toads  and  similar  uiiclmn  animals  when  [U’eserved  in 
spirits  and  carefully  corked  u}»,  on  the  shelves  of  a  mu¬ 
seum,  but  we  dislike  to  see  them  sprawling  upon  our 
tables. 

Another  fault  in  the  present  Numljer  is  its  small  spar^^ 
ring  with  the  Foreign  (Quarterly.  The  editor  may  be¬ 
lieve  us,  th.at  there  is  bad  taste  and  worse  ]Mdicy  iu 
this.  The  good-natured  ])ublic  will  not  fail  to  infer  that 
the  first  of  these  ])ublications  which  recommences  hosti¬ 
lities,  does  so  because  it  feels  the  other  getting  a-lu'ad  of  it. 

'I'he  article  which  we  have  read  with  m(»st  j)l(*asure  is 
that  on  Italian  comedy,  notwithstanding  it  is  the  one  in 
which  the  last-mentioned  sin  is  perpetrated.  It  contains 
interesting  information  on  a  subject  little  known  in  this 
country.  Still,  it  leaves  much  to  be  dom*.  We  must 
also  beg  leave  to  dissent  from  the  reviewer  when  he 
prefers  the  tame  respectability  of  (M)ldoni,  to  the  fantastic, 
but  genial  originality  of  Gozzi.  The  utmost  atnbition  of 
the  former  xvas  to  introduce  the  comedy  <d*  IMoliere  upon 
the  Venetian  stage.  He  ccqjied  his  characters,  it  is  true, 
from  nature,  but  he  first  learned  to  look  upon  nature 
tlirough  a  glass  which  he  got  from  the  French  dramatist. 
He  was  an  imitator — an  ingenious  one,  doubtless,  and  by 
no  means  servile — but  still  an  imitator,  and  full  of  the 
coldness  and  stirt’ness  inseparable  from  the  character.  'I’he 
genius  of  Gozzi,  on  the  contrary,  was  self. illumined,-— 
the  fuel  that  fed  its  fiame  was  native  produce.  'J’he  wri¬ 
ter  of  the  review  himself  bears  testimonv’^  to  the  high  ta¬ 
lents  ofsiune  of  the  performers  in  the  improvisatore  style 
of  comedy,  upon  which  (M>zzi  reared  his  dramatic  struc/- 
tures.  Had  he  looked  to  the  annals  of  Roman  theatri¬ 
cals,  he  would  have  found  yet  more  brilliant  specimeiiK 
of  the  “  Commrdie  a  snggetto,'*  Chr/.zi,  a  man  of  kindred 
warmth  of  fe»'ling,  with  more  extensive  knowledge,  and 
more  ]M)werful  intellect,  gave  to  the  rank  exuberance  of 
their  humour  a  permanent  form.  His  dramatic  w'orld  is 
as  extravagant  as  the  (’ai'iiival  of  his  own  sea-horn  city, 
d'he  Emperor  of  (’hina  appears  with  Harlequin  or  Fan- 
taloon  for  a  ]u*ime  minister.  The  loveliest  forms  are 
paired  with  the  most  grotesque  caricatures,  'i'he  most 
beautiful  poetry  springs  from  the  meanest  incident,  like  a 
rich  moss-rose  growing  in  a  cracked  fiower-j»ot,  or  fades 
into  it  as  the  purjde  clouds  of  sunset  grow  grey  again  with 
the  advance  of  night.  But  fantastic  as  these  creatures 
appear  when  measured  by  the  standard  of  reasonable  so¬ 
ciety,  they  are  the  products  of  a  master  mind,  and  have  a 
law  and  a  unity  of  their  own.  'J’he  genius  of  the  author 
shines  every  moment  over  his  grotes^pie  creations — it 
darts  its  sympathizing  or  satirical  remarks  through  the 
xvhole  body  of  society,  sparing  neither  liigh  m>r  loxv,  the 
im)st  sacred  m^r  the  most  vulgar.  Its  poetry  is  warm  an 
the  climate,  impetuous  as  the  hot  blood  of  her  sons.  'I'lie 
cause  why  the  bright  promise  <d’  this  new  and  strictly 
Italian  style  of  drama  has  ru)t  been  fulfilled,  lies  in  the 
premature  dotage  into  w'hich  the  nation  has  fallen.  As 
with  people  who  lalwur  under  a  teinjiorary  derangeiiieiit, 
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she  has  been  intrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour  ;  and,  in  order  to  make  the  parallel  complete,  her 
kind  friends  who  have  undertaken  the  charge,  are  employ¬ 
ing  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  render  the  disease 
permanent,  and  thus  to  secure  for  themselves  the  unchal- 
ienged  administration  of  her  property.  It  is  the  way  of 
the  world. 


and  “  The  Will,”  are  the  most  to  our  taste  in  the 
liime.  The  light  sketches  of  character  are  happy,  and 
sentiments  inculcated  such  as  we  entirely  approve  of 
“  Julia,”  with  its  Introduction,  and  “  Stern herst  ” 
irreproachable  in  their  tendency;  but  they  trespass  udo 
ticklish  ground,  which  would  be  more  safely  avoided  b 
the  writer  whose  first  object  is  amusement.  ^ 


The  Life  and  Remains  of  Wilmot  Warwick.  Edited  by 

his  friend,  Henry  Vernon.  Volume  Second.  8vo. 
Pp.  314.  Eondoii.  James  Itidgway,  Piccadilly.  18:1^9. 

The  first  volume  of  this  book  was,  it  seems,  favour¬ 
ably  received  by  all  our  periodical  critics,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  London  Magazine.  Its  praise  was  far 
from  being  sufficiently  rapturous  to  satisfy  the  author, 
and  he  felt  himself  in  the  very  unpleasant  dilemma,  in 
as  far  as  regarded  that  Magazine,  of  having  no  great 
<*ause  of  complaint,  but  at  the  same  time  nothing  for 
which  to  be  thankful.  Thus,  at  least,  we  translate  his 
suppressed  grumbling  at  the  coldness  of  his  judges,  and 
the  quantity  of  their  advice,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  stands  up  to  a  sparring  match  with  the  above-named 
dissenting  review^er.  This  (whatever  people  may  think 
.of  it)  is  all  very  natural.  Young  authors  have  uniform¬ 
ly  a  craving  for  excitement ;  lavish  encomium  is  the 
kind  which  is  most  grateful  to  them — and  failing  it,  the 
only  welcome  alternative  is  downright  abuse,  which  en¬ 
titles  them  to  betake  themselves  to  that  most  delightful  of 
all  employments — the  retort  M?^i-courteous.  Were  we  in¬ 
clined  at  present  to  sermonise,  we  might  demonstrate, 
with  the  aid  of  a  thousand  pithy  instances,  that  this 
seeming  contradiction  is,  in  all  stages  of  society,  the  pre¬ 
dominant  feature  in  the  characters  of  men  whom  heaven 
has  gifted  with  an  imagination  more  lively  than  common. 
The  knights  of  old  were  continually  either  fighting  or 
■  kissing  their  mistresses  ;  and  we  honestly  confess  that  we 
prefer,  at  any  time,  a  regular  quaiTel  with  an  old  friend, 
to  a  heartless  relapse  into  indifference. 

Revenons  a  nos  nioutons — although  we  suspect  that 
Wilmot  Warwick  or  Henry  Vernon,  or  (as  the  lawyers 
say  in  their  concise  phraseology)  “  one  or  other,  or  both 
of  them,”  is,  like  Coriolanus,  scarcely  a  moutoUy  but  one  of 
those,  pugnacious  lambs  which  baa  like  bears.  Once  for 
all,  however,  we  would  advise  our  young  friend  to  leave 
tilting  with  the  critics,  except  in  the  extreme  case  when 
some  dirty  fellow  becomes  personal  and  abusive.  That 
critics  contradict  each  other,  we  allow ;  but  “  so  many 
men,  so  many  minds,”  and  the  author  is  not  expected, 
like  the  old  man  and  his  son  with  their  ass,  to  take  the 
advice  of  all  of  .them.  There  are,  too,  (this,  however, 
we  speak  in  the  strictest  confidence,)  some  unutterable 
blockheads  in  the  brotherhood  ;  but  “  bray  a  fool  in  a 
mortar,  yet  w^ill  not  his  folly  depart  from  him.”  Once 
more,  revenons  d  nos  moutons. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  evidently  a  man  of  strong 
.mind  and  right  feeling — one  who  dares  to  think  for  him¬ 
self,  and  not  unfrequently  expresses  himself  both  with  vi¬ 
gour  and  originality.  Yet,  as  a  story-teller,  (and  by  far 
the  greater  piu’tion  of  the  volume  consists  of  narrative,) 
he  has  a  great  fault — he  is,  like  honest  Dogberry,  in  the 
fulness  of  his  heart  willing  to  bestow  all  his  tediousness 
;Upon  us.  He  sets  about  his  tale  in  such  a  lumbering 
way,  that  we  have  sometimes  been  apt,  from  the  length 
,of  the  road,  to  lose  all  desire  to  get  to  the  end.  The  first 
story,  the  Monk  of  Benvenuto,  is  the  least  liable  to  this 
objection,'  and  exhibits  occasional  bursts  of  power.  At  the 
end,  however,  it  is  too  hastily  and  unsatisfactorily  botch¬ 
ed  up.  It  is  very  true,  ns  the  author  says,  that  explana¬ 
tions  come  lamely  in  at  the  end  of  a  story  ;  but  the  an¬ 
swer  to  this  is,  that  he  should  not  have  left  them  to  the 
end.  “  The  Three  Brothers  ”  is  tiresome  ;  the  story  is 
.tiH>  apparently  got  up  for  the  sake  of  a  moral,  in  itself 
neither  very  recondite  nor  novel.  The  three  sketches 
entitled  “  The  Boarding-house,”  ‘‘  Death  aud  the  Grave,” 


The  Iris :  a  Literary  and  Reluj ions  Offering.  Edited  bv 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Dale,  M.A.  London.  Sampson 
I.ow,  and  Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.  1830.  l^mo 
pp.  332. 

This  is  an  Annual  of  decidedly  a  religious  cast ;  but  it 
is  one,  at  the  same  time,  well  entitled  to  attention  from 
all  classes.  The  contents,  whether  in  jjrose  or  verse 
without  being  brilliant,  are  highly  respectable.  The  Edi¬ 
tor’s  poetical  contributions,  which  are  all  of  a  sacred  cha¬ 
racter,  are  numerous  and  good  ;  and  he  is,  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  well  supported  by  3Irs  Howitt,  Miss  Jewsbury, 
Alaric  Watts,  Thomas  Pringle,  S.  C.  Hall,  and  others. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  prose  articles  are  a 
paperon  the  “  Character  of  Nicodemus,”  by  thelate  Bishop 
Heber, — the  “  Aymstrie  Nighte  Bell,”  and  the  “  Bath  of 
Isis,”  by  the  Rev.  E.  Baines, — and  “  Luke  O’ Brian,”  a 
tale,  by  IVIrs  S.  C.  Hall.  The  embellishments  are  en¬ 
tirely  upon  sacred  subjects,  and  from  ancient  masters. 
This  is  a  novel  and  interesting  feature.  It  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  thing  to  see  the  works  of  such  men  as  Murillo,  Carlo 
D<dci,  Claude,  Ijeonardo  Da  Vinci,  and  Ludovico  Car¬ 
racci,  well  engraved,  and  ministering  to  so  laudable  a  pur¬ 
pose  as  that  which  the  Iris  is  intended  to  serve.  In  some 
instances,  the  engraving  might  have  been  better  executed; 
but  in  all,  the  genius  of  a  great  painter  is  distinctly  vi¬ 
sible.  Our  chief  favourites  are  Murillo’s  “  Madonna  and 
Child,”  Claude’s  “  Flight  into  F^gypt,”  Carracci’s  “  In¬ 
credulity  of  St  Thomas,”  and  Carlo  Dolci’s  “Magdalen.” 
The  “  Chri.st  raising  Lazarus  ”  is  either  a  very  jMior  paint¬ 
ing  originally,  or  has  been  spoiled  by  the  engraver.  We 
do  not  quote  from  the  Iris,  not  because  we  could  not  easily 
select  articles  well  deserving  of  the  honour,  but  because  it 
would  be  an  endless  task  were  we  to  attempt  to  transfer 
to  our  pages  the  beauties  of  every  Annual. 


The  Comic  Annual,  for  1830.  Edited  by  Thomas  Hood. 

London.  Hurst,  Chance,  and  Co. 

Mr  Hood  has  written  almost  the  whole  of  this  Annual 
himself,  and  it  is  quite  an  olla-podrida  of  “  whims  and 
(uldities.”  We  have  as  yet  seen  only  some  of  the  sheets, 
and  abstain  from  speaking  of  its  literivry  contents  till  we 
have  the  whole  before  us.  Instead  of  splendid  engravings, 
George  Criiickshjink  has  enriched  the  volume  with  u|)- 
\vards  of  a  hundred  of  his  clever  and  amusing  caricatures. 
They  are  done  in  a  light  and  sketchy  style,  and  are,  of 
course,  not  all  of  etiual  merit,  but  some  of  them  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  humorous.  Among  others,  we  may  mention 
the  following,  which  will  convey  a  pretty  good  idea  ot  the 
whole  : — I.  “  A  Party  of  Pleasure,”  a  wherry  turned 
upside  down  in  the  water,  with  three  men  and  a  child 
clinging  like  grim  death  to  the  keel,  their  countenances 
and  attitudes  expressive  of  the  most  dreadful  consterna¬ 
tion,  and  in  fine  contrast  with  the  name  of  the  whern, 
which,  as  appears  by  the  letters  painted  on  the  inverted 
stern,  is  “  The  Delight.”  II.  “  Emigration — Meeting  a 
Settler,”  a  native,  evidently,  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  goin^ 
out  to  his  morning  work  with  a  spade  in  his  hand,  some¬ 
where  probably  in  Van  Diemen’s  Laud,  and  coming  » 
at  once  plump  upon  an  immense  lion,  who  looks  at  him 
w  ith  that  grim  expression  of  countenance  which  seems  to 
imply  that  it  w'ould  have  been  wiser  had  the  einigran 
never  left  Ireland, — -a  settler  w'ith  a  vengeance  ! 

“  A  Bumper  at  Parting,”  a  stage-coach  setting  off 
the  court- yard  of  an  inn,  and  passing  under  the  co>er 
way,  agaiust  which  the  heads  of  the  outside  passenger* 
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e  unexpectedly  bumped  with  most  excruciating  violence, 
the  destination  of  the  coach,  as  indicated  by  the  writing 
o„  the  panels,  very  naturally  being  Holyhead,  IV. 
«  Rocket-time  at  Vaiixhall — A  Prominent  Feature,”  an 
endless  multitude  of  faces,  both  young  and  old,  turned  up 
towards  the  skies  in  pursuit  of  the  flight  of  a  rocket,  and 
consequently  scarcely  a  feature  of  any  countenance  visible 
but  the  nose,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  an  infinite  va¬ 
riety  in  interminable  perspective.  V.  “  A  Nursery-maid 
accustomed  to  the  care  of  Children,”  a  person  of  this  de- 
ficription  busily  engaged  in  a  tender  tete-a-tete  with  an 
amorous  swain  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  while  all  that  is 
visible  of  her  charge,  a  nice  little  boy  who  had  been  sail¬ 
ing  a  boat  in  the  stream,,  are  his  legs  and  feet  quivering 
in  the  air,  while  he  himself,  having  tumbled  in,  is  drown¬ 
ing  as  fast  as  he  can,  perfectly  unregarded  by  the  amiable 
niirserv-maid  “  accustomed  to  the  care  of  children.”  VI. 
‘‘  Let  by-gones  be  by-gones,”  a  fat  gentleman  with  a  port¬ 
manteau  under  his  arm,  vainly  endeavouring  to  overtake 
a  coach  which  has  set  off  without  him.  VII.  “  A  Spent 
Rail,”  a  family  group  of  fashionably-dressed  persons 
yawning  and  sleeping  in  a  state  of  the  most  perfect  ex¬ 
haustion  after  the  fatigue  of  the  ball  and  supper  they  have 
just  been  giving  to  their  friends.  VIII.  “  A  Constable’s 
Miscellany,”  a  curious  collection  of  queer  characters,  pick¬ 
pockets,  drunkards,  thieves,  and  others,  under  the  charge 
of  a  constable, — a  good  pun,  and  happily  executed.  The 
Comic  Annual,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  the  occasion  of 
many  a  smile,  and  perhaps  prevent  some  suicides  in  the 
dreary  months  of  November  and  December. 

The  Juvenile  Keepsahe,  1830.  Edited  by  Thomas  Roscoe. 
London.  Hurst,  Chance,  &  Co.  1830.  12mo,  pp.  232, 

We  have  already  noticed  two  Juvenile  Annuals — the 
New  Year's  Olftf  and  the  Juvenile  Foryet-me-Not — both 
edited  by  ladies  ;  and  we  suspect,  that  in  this  department 


minds  of  the  pupil,  and  at  the  same  time  presents  him 
with  models  of  all  kinds  of  style.  We  are  glad  that  a 
work  of  this  kind  should  have  appeared  in  Edinburgh, 
because  we  think  it  augurs  well  of  the  progress  which 
French  education  has  made  among  us,  and  will  have  the 
effect  of  stimulating  to  still  further  exertions  Monsieur 
le  Clerc’s  fellow-teachers. 

The  Heraldry  of  Crests^  containing  upwards  q/’3500  dif¬ 
ferent  Crests^  illustrative  of  those  borne  by  at  least  20,000 
Families,  Accompanied  by  remarks,  Historical  and 
Fxplanatory,  ^c,  London.  Henry  Washbourne. 
1829.  12mo. 

We  believe  this  to  be  the  best  book  extant  upon  British 
Crests — a  branch  of  the  science  of  Heraldry  never  held 
in  greater  esteem  than  at  present.  The  volume  contains 
correct  engravings  not  only  of  the  crests  borne  by  every 
peer  and  baronet  of  Great  Britain,  but  by  iH*arly  every 
distinguished  family  in  the  kingdom,  accompanied  by  a 
tew  historical  remarks,  a  list  of  terms,  and  copious  in¬ 
dexes  of  the  bearers’  names.  Our  readers  are  of  course 
w’’ell  aware,  that  in  heraldry  a  crest  denotes  the  up|>erniost 
part  of  an  armorial  bearing,  and  is  a  figure  placed  u\Hm  a 
wreath,  coronet,  or  cup  of  maintenance,  above  both  hel¬ 
met  and  shield.  It  may  be  either  attached  to  the  coat- 
of-arrns  or  borne  separately,  with  or  without  a  motto,  at 
I  the  option  of  the  bearer.  To  the  amateur,  the  artist,  and 
!  the  historian,  the  Heraldry  of  Crests  is  alike  interesting; 
and  by  them  the  merit  ol’  this  handsome  volume  will  be 
best  appreciated. 

The  Tower  Menagerie ;  comprising  the  Nahiral  History  of 
the  Animals  contained  in  that  Establishment ;  with  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  their  Character  and  History,  Illustrated  with 
Portraits  of  each,  taken  from  life,  liy  W'illiam  Harvey, 
and  engraved  on  wood  by  Branstou  and  Wright.  Lon- 


()f  literature,  they  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  lords  of 
the  creation.  Though  the  Juvenile  Keepsake  is  a  very 
pretty  book,  we  do  not  think  Mr  Thomas  Roscoe  has 
done  so  much  for  it  as  iMrs  Alaric  W'atts  and  Mrs  S.  C. 
Hall  have  done  for  their  publications.  Neither  the  em¬ 
bellishments  nor  the  literary  matter  appear  to  us  to  be  so 
judiciously  selected  as  we  could  have  wished.  The  plates 
are,  on  the  whole,  rather  commonplace  and  uninteresting, 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  letter-press  is  scarcely 
sutficiently  adapted  for  the  amusement  of  children.  Among 
these  exceptions,  we  must  of  course  include  the  clever 
tale,  in  verse,  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Mrs  John  Hunter, 
entitled  “  The  Heir  of  Newton- Buzzard,”  which  was 


communicated  to  the  Editor  by  ludy  Camplndl.  We 
would  likewise  include  the  very  pleasant  tale,  from  the 
d  rench  of  Madame  de  Genlis,  called  “  The  Children’s  Is¬ 
land.”  Other  articles,  too,  might  easily  be  mentioned 
which  are  above  par. 


-d  Course  of  the  French  Language ;  containing  a  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Pronunciation,  and  Interlineary  Exercises ; 
concluding  with  an  Original  Treatise  on  Punctuation, 
Hy  Iheodore  le  Clerc.  Edinburgh.  A.  Stewart. 
1829.  8vo.  Pp.  430. 

E  look  upon  this  as  a  work  of  great  merit.  Mon- 
♦‘•♦‘ur  le  (Jerc  is  well  known  in  Edinburgh  as  a  highly- 
j^T^l^’^  table  and  sm*cessful  tiucher  of  the  French  and  Ita- 
•an  languages.  The  book  before  us  satisfies  us,  that,  with 
former  of  these  tongu<*s  he  has  a  thorough  and 
P  I  J»sophical  acquaintance.  His  system  is  founded  prin- 
y  upon  the  learned  grammar  of  Lemare,  and  we 
J^«ntiiTe  to  say,  that  no  similar  work  has  appeared  in  Eng- 
*  m  which  the  genius  of  the  French  langimge  may  be 
sfi^died.  The  important  subject  of  pro- 
«c»ation  M.  le  Clerc  has  placed  at  once  in  a  novel  and 
view  ;  whilst,  by  means  of  his  judiciously 
•  Iwterlineary  exercises,  he  fixes  the  rules  in  the 


don.  Robert  Jennings.  1829.  8vo. 

This  is  a  very  handsome  volume.  The  woodcuts  are 
executed  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  much  more  dis¬ 
tinctness  than  usual  ;  and  the  natural  history  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  animals  is  evidently  written  by  one  accurately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  subject,  and  in  all  res|>ects  well  adapted 
for  the  task.  Nothing  is  to  l)e  regretted  hut  that  tho 
Tower  Menagerie  doc's  not  contain  more  animals,  in  which 
case  this  work,  as  a  system  of  zoology,  would  have  been 
more  complete. 


The  Polar  Star  of  Entertainment  and  Popular  Science, 
and  Universal  Repertorium  of  General  Literature,  For 
the  Quarter  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1829.  l..ondoii. 
II.  Flower.  1829.  8vo.  Pp.  420. 

This  is  a  continuation,  under  a  new  name,  of  the 
“  Extractor,”  the  two  first  volumes  of  which  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  notice  favourably.  The  editor, 
having  somewhat  eidarged  his  m’iginal  plan,  has  thought 
himself  entitled  to  assume  a  more  sounding  name.  Ills 
selections  are  as  varied  and  judicious  as  ever  ;  and,  excejrt 
that  he  frequently  omits  to  mention  the  source  from 
which  they  are  taken,  we  do  not  know  any  fault  that 
can  be  found  to  them.  The  work  undouhtwlly  condense.H 
a  great  mass  of  information  and  amuseineiit,  and  we  shall 
be  glad  to  see  it  proceed  prosperously. 

MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 
.anecdotes  of  highlanders. 

13 y  the,  Ettrick  Shepherd, 

The  Rev.  James  M‘(iueen,  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Skye,  once  told  me,  that  a  man  of  the  name  of  M‘Phersofi, 
from  the  Braes  of  Lochaber,  came  to  him  for  the  baptism 
of  one  of  his  children,  lie  being  a  stranger,  the  minister 
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cnq\i5rpd  his  narne,  connexions,  and  what  parish  he  had 
come  from  ;  and,  in  particular,  if  he  had  brought  a  testi¬ 
monial  of  his  character  ? 

**  Huich  ?  A  tcstimoniel  ?  Fat  pe  she  ?” 

Why,  it  is  just  a  written  account  of  the  character  you 
have  borne ;  and  testified  by  the  minister  and  elders  of 
the  parish.” 

“  Oach,  no,  Mr  M‘ Queen  ;  she  didna  brought  her.” 

But  you  ought  to  have  done  it.  What  was  the  rea- 
«on  you  did  not  bring  it  with  you  ?” 

Because  hersell  was  thoughting  she  would  be  as  petter 
without  it.”  , 


A  gentleman  of  Strathdou  said  to  his  maid  one  night, 
“  Tell  Finlay  to  rise  very  early  to-morrow  morning,  and 
go  down  to  Aberdeen  for  the  upholsterer.” 

“  Yes,  sir.  For  the  what  did  you  say,  sir  ?” 

“  For  the  upholsterer.  He  knows  him.” 

“  Finlay,  you  are  to  rise  very  early,  master  says  ;  and 
you  are  to  c^ill  on  me  to  make  you  a  brose,  and  you  are  to 
go  down  to  Aberdeen,  and  bring  home  a  jiolstei’er.” 

“  A  polsterer  ?  What’s  that  ?” 

“  Master  says  you  have  seen  him,  and  know  what  he 
is  like.” 

“  Me  seen  him  ?  I’ll  be - if  ever  I  did  !” 

So,  next  morning,  Finlay  comes  in  to  his  master  very 
early,  with  his  great-coat  and  long  whip,  and  says,  “  Mas¬ 
ter,  must  I  take  a  one-horse  c*4rt  or  a  two- horse  cart  for 
that  fulthy  bhaist  ?” 

‘‘  What  beast,  you  blockhead  ?” 

“  Whoy,  that  viled  lubberly  bliaist  the  polsterer.” 

Mr  David  Paterson  once  told  me  that  he  saw  a  black 
man  standing  at  a  door  in  Glasgow,  and  a  young  High¬ 
lander  from  tlie  country,  passing  by  at  the  time,  chanced 
to  cast  his  eyes  on  him  with  a  gleam  of  prodigious  interest. 
Paterson,  anticipating  some  grand  sport,  drew  near,  and 
saw  the  Highlander  come  briskly  forward,  and  begin  a- 
feeling  the  black  servant’s  hands  and  clothes,  muttering 
to  himself  all  the  while,  “  Aih,  (’ot  a  mercy  on  us  all  ! 
what  is  made  up  for  te  pawpee  here  !”  At  length  he 
began  as  briskly  to  handle  the  Black’s  face,  on  which  the 
latter  gave  him  a  rude  push,  and  cried,  “  Stand  back, 
fcir  !”  The  young  Highlander  uttered  a  loud  shriek,  and 
sprung  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  street,  and  then,  turn¬ 
ing  round  in  utter  astonishment,  he  exclaimed,  “  Cot’s 
crace  !  Cot’s  crace  !  wha  ever  saw’d  the  like  of  tat  ?  I’ll 
be  tamn  if  I  didna  thought  she  was  a  timber.” 

The  same  Mr  Paterson  once  saw  another  Highlander 
standing  looking  at  the  head  of  a  black  man  on  a  tobacco¬ 
nist’s  sign-board,  which  head  kept  constantly  moving  on 
springs.  Paterson  drew  near,  and  began  to  look  with 
'still  greater  astonishment ;  on  which  the  Highlander 
said,  “  Pray,  coot  shentlemhan,  can  yon  pe  telling  her 
if  yonter  head  pelong  to  one  of  Cot’s  erheatures  ?” 

A  Highlander  from  the  small  isles,  who  had  never 
been  In  a  church,  or  heard  sermon  in  his  life,  came  over 
to  a  Sacrament  on  the  mainland,  and  the  service  being 
in  his  native  tongue,  he  paid  great  attention  till  the  psalm 
was  given  out,  for  he  had  missed  the  first  one.  When 
the  pi*ecentor  fell  a-bawling  out,  Donald  could  not  com¬ 
prehend  that,  and  called  to  some  to  stoi»  him  ;  but  how 
was  he  astounded,  when  the  whole  congregation  fell  a- 
gaping  and  b  iwling  with  all  their  energy  !  Donald,  con¬ 
ceiving  it  altogether  a  fit  of  madness,  of  which  the  pre¬ 
centor  was  the  primary  cause,  bustled  up  to  him,  and  gave 
him  a  blovv  on  the  side  of  the  head,  till  the  book  droj>ped  | 
from  his  hand.  “  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?”  said  the 
clerk.  “  Humph!  pe  you  taking  tat,”  said  Donald  ;  “  for 
you  was  te  pekinner  of  tis  tamn  toohoo  !”  ‘ 

An  elderly  man,  from  the  Braes  of  Athol,  who  had  ! 

never  seen  either  a  ship  or  sea  in  hh  life,  once  chanced 


to  lie  crossing  from  Kinghom  to  Leith  on  a  very 
day,  and  ns  the  vessel  heeled  ternidy,  he  ran  to  the 
and  held  down  with  his  whole  vigour  to  keep 
upsetting.  “For  te  sake  of  ourlhives,  sheritles  com 
hold  town  !”  cried  he ;  “  or,  if  you  will  nhot  pe  hel  • 
mile.  I’ll  Ihit  you  all  go  to  the  bhottorn  in  one 
And  you  ploughman  tere,  cannot  you  kheep  te  ho^ 
te  furr,  and  no  gang  ower  te  crown  of  te  rhitra^  nv,^  ) 
Heich  ?”  The  steersman  at  this  laur^***‘'“ 


hinsr  aloud,  the 


Highlander  was  irritated,  and  with  one  of  the  levers  hf 
ran  and  knocked  him  down.  “  Nhow  !  laugh  you  nhow> 
said  he ;  “  and  you  weel  deserve  it  all,  for  it  was  vou 
who  put  her  so  mhad,  kittling  her  thail  with  tat  pin.” 


About  thirty  years  ago,  I  first  visited  the  Spital  of 
Glenshee,  and  at  that  time  I  never  had  seen  a  greater 
curiosity  than  the  place  of  worship  there.  It  is  a  chapel 
of  ease  belonging  to  a  parish  called  Kirkmichael,  is  built 
with  stone  and  lime,  and  the  roof  is  flagged  with  slate 
The  door  was  locked,  but  both  the  windows  were  wide 
open,  without  either  glass  or  frame,  so  that  one  stepped 
as  easily  in  at  the  windows  as  at  the  door.  There  were 
no  seats,  hut  here  and  there  a  big  stone  placed,  and,  as 
things  of  great  luxury,  there  were  two  or  three  sticks 
laid  from  one  of  these  to  another.  The  floor  was  literally 
paved  with  human  bones,  and  I  saw  that  the  dojis  had 
gnawed  the  ends  of  many  of  them  by  way  of  amusing 
themselves  in  the  time  of  worship.  There  were  also 
hundreds  of  human  teeth,  while  in  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  chapel  there  was  an  open  grave,  which  had  stood 
so  for  nearly  three  months.  It  had  beiMi  made  in  the 
preceding  December  for  a  young  man  who  had  died  in 
the  Braes  of  Angus,  but  it  came  on  such  a  terrible  storm 
that  they  could  not  bring  the  corpse,  so  they  buried  him 
where  lie  was,  and  left  this  grave  standing  ready  for  the 
next.  When  the  service  was  ended,  the  minister  gathered 
the  collection  for  the  poor  on  the  green,  in  the  crown  of  his 
hat,  and  neither  men  nor  women  thought  of  dispersing, 
hut  stood  in  chibs  about  tlie  chapel,  conversing,  some  of 
them  for  upwards  of  an  hour.  I  have  seen  many  people 
who  appeared  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  service,  but  I 
never  saw  any  who  appeared  to  enjoy  the  crack  after  ser¬ 
mon  so  much. 


I  once  came  to  a  parish  in  the  west  of  Iloss-shire,  in 
which  both  the  manse  and  church  were  thatched  with 
heather,  of  which  the  following  pleasant  anecdote  was  re¬ 
lated  to  me.  It  had  always  been  cnstoinary  there  to  tine 
persons  guilty  of  what  is  fashionably  termed  a  faux  pas, 
five  groats  and  a  burden  of  heather.  The  money  went 
to  the  sup[)ort  of  the  poor,  and  the  heather  to  keep  the 
manse  and  kirk  in  thatch,  and  both  were  so  libendly  sup¬ 
plied  that  the  minister  unadvisedly  doubled  the  line. 
From  that  day  forth  there  was  never  one  groat  more  came 
in  to  the  snpi»ort  of  the  poor,  and  the  church  ami  mans? 
were  both  tirled  to  the  ]>are  ribs.  At  length  one  Sundaj, 
after  sermon,  the  parish  beadle  made  this  memorable  pro¬ 
clamation  ; — 

“  Ho  yes!  Tis  pe  to  give  notice  to  all  concerned,  tat 
from  tis  tay  forth  to  te  end  of  te  world,  tere  will  po  ini** 
place  te  coot  oiild  cliiicli  at  te  coot  ould  price,  te  five  croat 

and  te  piirdeii  of  heather.”  .. 

In  a  short  time  the  manse  and  church  were  as  we 

thatched  as  ever. 


The  following  genuine  Highland  proclamation 
cited  to  me  by  one  who  heard  it,  and  took  a  cop>  on 

spot : —  A  J  tree 

“  Ho  yesh  !  And  a  two  time.  Ho  yesh  ! 

time.  Ho  yesh  !  Tid  ony  pody  saw  a  lliittle  ^ 

gie?  He  was  over  te  prig  of  Tee  six  tays  before  te 
Wit  twa  peck  of  pear  inheal ;  tree  peck  pa 
cearched ;  te  score  and  five  sqiiaddcii,  and  five  hai 
If  any  pody  have  not  sawed  him,  let  them 
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fliatber’s  house  on  the  hill  of  DriuiifhaTiidruin,  and  they  ' 
^iU  kit  their  phiill  for  te  saiflitty  of  him.”  j 

It  seems  to  mean,  “  Did  any  p<*rsoii  s<‘e  a  little  horse,  ' 
who  had  crossed  the  Dee  six  days  ago;  on  his  hack  three,  | 
i^ksof  hai-Iey  meal,  two  of  pease  meel,  ten  hens,  live-  : 
^d-tweaty  herrings,  and  five  bal’d  fish.”  Tlie  terms  of 
tbf  reward  I  do  not  uiiderstaml.  * 

recollections  of  the  dead. 

No.  II. 

KECTOIl  MACNEIL. 

Derwent  Conway. 

Another  individual,  who  is  well  entitled  to  he  the  suih- 
iect  of  one  of  these  reminiscences  of  my  boyhood,  is  Hec¬ 
tor  Macneil,  the  well-known  Scotch  poet,  and  highly- 
esteeuH'd  author  of  “  Will  and  Jean,  or  Scotland’s  Scaith.” 
What  ^lacneil’s  personal  appearance  may  have  been  in 
the  early  years  to  which  I  shall  presently  allude,  I  cannot 
tell-— very  difierent,  no  doubt,  from  the  figure  that  now 
stands  before  me.  My  farthest  stretch  of  memory  finds  j 
him  already  near  the  foot  of  the  hill, — and  I  s**e  him  go  | 
down — down  to  his  grave.  It  might  be  four  or  five  , 
years  previous  to  his  death,  when  I  first  knew  him  :  his  | 
tall  and  very  snare  figure  w^as  then  sliglitly  bent ;  but  less,  | 
I  think,  under  the  burden  of  years,  than  (»f  sorrows  ;  for  j 
of  these  he  had  his  full  sluu'e.  In  graving  the  deep  i 
wrinkles  that  lay  upon  liis  hollow  cheeks,  time  had  been  ! 
assisted  by  ajixiety  and  bitter  fancies  ;  and  yet,  seldom  j 
was  his  countenajice  seen  unenlivened  by  a  smile, — a  glee-  | 
fid,  good-bumoui*.‘d  smile — not  .assumed,  though  little 
c;inse  had  lie  to  smile, — but  tlie  offspring  of  a  benevolent 
mind, — and  borrowing,  ])erliaj;s,  some  of  its  radiance  ; 
from  recolleidions  of  far-pmst  days,  awakened  by  the  hila-  , 
rity  around  him.  Upon  the  la>t  day  of  <*very  year,  for  | 
some  yeai’s  previous  to  his  death,  1  regularly  met  with  | 
him  at  one  of  those  annn.al  meetings  of  friends  and  rela  -  i 
tions,  so  religiously  obsm’ved  by  some.  'This  was  a  great  ! 
event  iii  my  miml  ;  for  it  was  one  of  the  f(*w  occasions  ' 
uiMin  wliicb  I  was  permitted  to  go  out  to  dinner  ;  and, 
being  a  ludiday  besides,  it  was  next  in  importance  to  New  ! 
Year’s  Day,  upon  which  I  used  to  receive  a  crown  to  ! 
spend  as  I  liked.  I  <listinctlv  see  inv  mother  in  her  silk 
gown,  and  my  father  with  his  nicely-powdered  liair,  and  I 
Florentine  silk  breeches,  and  silk  stockings  ;  and  I  feel  i 
myself  in  the  coach  that  conveys  ns  ;  and  I  see  the  large  j 
blazing  fire  in  tlie  drawing-room,  and  tlie  ladies  seated  in  j 
a  semicircle,  a’ld  the  gentlemen  standing  in  groups  talk-  i 
ing  over  the  news — and  every  one  impatient  for  dinner  ; 
and  then,  what  a  sight  to  a  hungry  boy  was  the  groaning 
table, — the  goose — the  mince-jue,  and  the  sylliihuh  in 
that  huge  crystal  dish  ! 

Hector  Macneil  was  .alw.ays  one  of  the  party  ;  and  few 
men  enjoyed  a  good  dinner  and  agre(*ahle  society  more 
than  he  did,  j  alas  !  that  his  table  at  home  was 

but  scantily  provided  ;  and  that,  in  his  latter  days,  when 
he  the  most  needed  attention,  his  company  was  lint  little 
sought;  because  declining  liealtii  and  ])oor  circumstances 
had  e,ast  a  damp  over  those  spirits  that,  in  his  earlier  days,  j 
fts  I  have  been  told,  were  wont  to  “  set  the  table  in  a  j 
roar.”  ILit  evmi  when  I  knew  him,  he  w.as,  in  company  | 
least,  what  I  would  call  a  jocose  old  man  ;  an  agreeji- 
>le companion  ;  his  conversation  sprinkled  with  anecdote,  ' 
ftnd  moderately  seasoned  with  wit.  He  then  lived  up  ■ 
hull*  pair  of  stairs  in  James’s  Square, — not  with  theconi- 
‘^rts  around  him  that  his  infirmities  needed,  and  his 
PJuius  merited — and  too  much  neglected  by  those  even 
^ho  professed  to  he  the  pjitrons  of  letters.  Kdinhiirgh, 
^hich  has  been  christened,  or  which  has  christened  itself, 

•  odern  Athens,  certainly  resembles  the  ancient  city  in 
*1*  too  frequent  neglect  of  illustrious  citizens.  But  to  j 

‘*«cms  to  be; — “  f.et  any  one  '»ho  has  seen  him,  | 
houi>e,  and  he  will  be  allowed  lo  cat  hb  fill  for 


return  to  the  dinner-table.  Macneil  was  always  asked 
for  a  «HUig,  and  he  always  g4M)d*hiUTH>u redly  complied  ; 
generally  breaking  fortli,  with  his  rough  voice  and  glee¬ 
ful  face,  into  the  well-known  Jacoldte  S4>ng,  “  Whar  hae 
you  been  a’  the  duy,  honiiie  laddie.  Highland  laddie.” 
Macneil  made  sevend  additions  and  improvements  to  this 
song.  The  last  verse  is  entirely  his  own  composition, 
and  it  is  assuredly  one  of  the  best  verses.  In  the  second 
last  verse,  the  devils  eat  up  the  Dul;^;  of  Cumberland 
thus  : 

Then  they  |vit  him  on  a  spit 
An’  roasted  him  frae  head  to  feet ; 

'Fhey  ate  him  up  haith  stoop  and  roop, 

An’  that’s  the  way  they  served  the  Duke. 

But  Hector  Macneil  thought,  and  very  justly,  that  some 
reason  <iught  to  Im*  assigntHl  for  using  his  lioyal  High¬ 
ness  so  ill — no  re>iison  having  l>een  given  throughout  the 
song  ;  and  so  he  aildcd  this  ciuiwiiiiig  verse; 

'The  deils  themselves  could  na  dig(*st, 

'Fhe  hloiKly  heart  o’  this  vile  bi^iist, — 

Kaidi  stomach  sickening,  loathed  it  sair. 

For  a’  Culi.oden’s  crimes  were  there. 

There  are  some  most  admirable  points  in  this  verse, 
though  to  very  delicate  ears,  it  may  perliaps  seiuii  some¬ 
what  coarse.  There  is,  first,  the  idea  of  the  devils  being 
unable  to  digest  the  Duke  after  they  had  eaten  him  : 
w’liat  a  morsel  must  that  he  whicli  even  the  very  devils 
loath  !  Next,  we  have  the  heart  sidected,  as  the  ]iart 
which  they  were  iiiiahle  to  digest — that  part,  which,  in 
common  parlance,  is  supposed  to  he  the  seat  of  the  affec¬ 
tions.  'Flien  there  is  the  choice  of  the  word  hlooihj^  which, 
besiilcs  being  in  agiaMiineiit  with  the  common  notion  of  a 
heart,  is  ty]>ical  of  the  blood-thirsty  character  of  the  pos¬ 
sessor;  and  lastly,  we  have  in  the  last  line, 

For  a’  Cnlloden’s  crimes  were  there, 

a  perfect  summing-up  of  the  whole  story,  and  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  the  jiroceedings  upon  the  ])rinciples  of  justice;  and 
all  this  contained  in  one  line  of  great  power,  and  full  of 
poetry. 

1  have  iifteii,  since  those  days,  listened  to  this  song  ; 
hut  never  sung  with  the  same  etfiH’t  as  Hector  Maciiiel 
gave  to  it  ;  peculiarly  comic  was  the  exjiressiou  of  his 
face  ill  singing  the  line 

The  deils  ne’er  saw  sic  fun  before. 

^raeneil’s  reputation  as  a  poet,  rests  mainly  upon  Will 
,*i:id  Jean,”  aiul  in  some  degree  upon  his  songs.  His 
latest  poiun,  “  Bygane  times  and  late  come  clianges,”  is 
certainly  of  inferior  merit,  though  it  contains  many  pas¬ 
sages  of  great  ])ith  and  point.  1  have  heard  Macneil 
sing  several  of  his  own  songs,  which  never  appeared  in 
[U'iiit  ;  hut  I  am  unable  to  present  the  reader  witli  more 
than  a  single  one  of  tliese  relics.  IMacncil  was  one  of  a 
party  made  to  visit  Hawthoriidean,  and  after  dinner  at 
Roslin,  he  sang  a  little  ballad,  which  was  greatly  ad¬ 
mired,  hilt  which,  he  said,  was  not  suited  to  his  hoarse 
voice  ;  and  he  afterwards  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  a  young 
lady,  who  sung  it  in  a  very  pleasing  mariiier.  Of  thu 
tune  1  have  not  the  least  recollection  ; — 

SONG. 

Come,  Jessy,  come  to  the  rowan  bower, 

When  the  honnie  sang  o’  thi*  mavis  is  ower ; 

(’ome,  Jessy,  to  me,  when  the  siin  is  fakin’ 

His  nightly  rest,  and  the  stars  are  wakin.* 

Lang,  lang  hae  I  loo’d  yc,  though  silent  I’ve  been, 

But  though  little  ye’ve  heard,  oh  !  muckle  ye’ve  been  ; 
And  maiden,  they  s;iy,  can  tell  to  a  tittle, 

Wha  loos  her  weel,  and  wha  loos  her  little. 

When  the  gloniniii  is  round  us,  and  nane  pndii*  near, 

I'll  whisper  saft  things  in  ymir  niaideiily  ear  ; 

But  a  hand  link’d  in  mine,  and  your  breath  on  my  cheeky 
I  doubt  I’ll  be  blntc — for  what  mnir  could  I  seek. 
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Yet,  come,  Jessy,  come,  my  tryst  I’ll  be  keepin’, 

Wi’  the  first  o’  the  stars  that  aboon  us  is  peepin’, — 

And,  soon  come  the  time,  when,  in  place  o’  the  mirk, 
Our  tryst,  my  dear  Jessy,  be  made  in  the  kirk  ! 

The  whole  tenor  of  Macneil’s  life  was  altered  by  one 
unguarded  kiss.  He  was  bred  in  an  extensive  mercantile 
house ;  and  when  his  apprenticeship  was  ended,  he  still 
continued  to  reside  in  his  master’s  family,  and  by  degrees 
became  so  valuable  an  assistant,  that  there  appeared  every 
prospect  of  his  being  one  day  admitted  into  partnership. 
His  master  had  married  a  lady  greatly  younger  than  him¬ 
self,  and  of  extraordinary  personal  attractions  ;  and  young 
Macneil  was  upon  terms  of  equal  intiina<‘y  with  the  lady 
as  with  her  husband.  It  so  happened,  that  upon  an  evil 
day,  Macneil,  who  was  then  scarcely  one-and-twenty,  was 
seated  upon  a  garden  chair  beside  the  lady  while  she  was 
reading,  and  from  looking  upon  the  page  along  with  her, 
his  eyes  were  insensibly  witlidrawn  from  it,  and  fixed 
upon  her  face ;  and,  the  devil  tempting  him,  as  I  am 
bound  to  believe,  he  suddenly  snatched  a  kiss.  Thus  far 
the  story  might  serve  as  a  counterpart  to  the  story  of  Ri¬ 
mini  ;  but,  unless  that  ‘‘  that  day  they  read  no  more,”  the 
resemblance  goes  no  farther.  The  lady,  in  virtuous  anger, 
and  notwithstanding  the  protestations  of  young  Macneil 
that  the  offence  was  unpremeditated,  acquainted  her  hus¬ 
band  with  the  audacity  of  his  proteye,  and  the  immediate 
consequence  was,  the  dismissal  of  ^lacneil,  and  a  termi¬ 
nation  to  the  prospects  that  were  brightening  around  him. 
His  life  was  ever  afterwards  nearly  allied  to  penury  ;  and 
I  have  reason  to  know  that  he  did  not  leave  behind  him 
wherewithal  to  pay  the  expenses  of  his  funeral.  1  was 
about  to  finish  this  reminiscence  with  the  words  “  Poor 
JVIacneil but  who  knows  that  the  pleasure  he  felt  in  tlie 
composition  of  “  Will  and  Jean,”  which,  but  for  that  un¬ 
guarded  kiss,  might  never  have  been  written,  did  not 
more  than  compensate  for  all  the  privations  he  expe¬ 
rienced — for  many  a  gloomy  solitary  hour  and  sorry 
dinner  ? 


THE  MYSTERIOUS  HAND. 

AN  ANECDOTE. 

Of  all  the  mental  infirmities  of  my  fellow-beings,  there 
are  none  that  I  am  less  inclined  to  laiigli  at,  and,  in  fact, 
more  disposed  to  respect,  than  a  belief  in  apparitions  and 
a  fear  of  the  supernatural ;  and  one  reason  is,  that  al¬ 
though  a  decided  sceptic  in  those  matters,  I  have  never 
been  able  entirely  to  divest  myself  of  the  superstitions  of 
my  youth  ;  and  another,  that  even  at  an  advanced  Jige,  I 
have  been  placed  in  situations,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
where  reason, 

“  That  column  of  true  majesty  in  man,” 

has  been  prostrated,  for  a  time,  before  what  seemed  the 
most  appalling  realities,  and  I  have  experienced  all  the 
terrors  of  my  childhood  revived  with  undiminished  power 
i — the  groundlessness  of  my  fear  being  only  made  mani¬ 
fest  by  some  desperate  effort  of  courage,  or  the  most  pa¬ 
tient  subsequent  investigation.  Despite  the  march  of 
intellect,  rapid  as  it  is,  such  a  belief  will  always  more  or 
less  prevail ;  and  I  am  not  sorry  that  it  should  ;  for,  be¬ 
sides  the  poetry  of  the  thing,  I  have  always  been  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  it  has  a  beneficial  effect  at  least,  if  not  a  reli¬ 
gious  one,  upon  the  credulous  and  thoughtless,  by  impress¬ 
ing  upon  them,  if  nothing  else  will,  the  absolute  certain¬ 
ty  of  a  future  state,  between  which  and  the  present  spirits 
must  be  considered  by  them  as  the  messengers  and  con¬ 
necting  link ;  and,  by  consequence,  lead  them,  through 
their  fears,  to  abstain  from  many  sins  in  which  they 
might  otlierwise  indulge.  Re  this  as  it  may,  there  are 
many  things  that  occur  out  of  the  common  course  of 
events,  having  so  much  the  appearance  of  the  supernatu¬ 
ral,  that,  if  not  rationally  accounted  for,  will  produce  the 
most  superstitious  effects  u|Hm  the  strongest  minds.  Out  j 
of  several  instances  that  have  occuiTed  under  my  own 


immediate  observation,  the  following  will  probabT^ 
deemed  not  uninteresting  by  the  lovers  of  the  mvst  ^ 
Many  years  ago,  I  was  awakened  one  night  tVo^^ 
unquiet  sleep,  by  a  feeling  of  acute  pain,  and  a  disam**** 
able  thrilling  throughout  my  whole  frame,  with  ^ 
ception  of  my  forehead,  which  felt  singularly  chilly 
as  if  pressed  upon  by  a  dead  cold  weight.  I 
strangely  alarmed ;  and  remained  for  several  min  T 
immovable,  and  at  a  loss  what  to  diink.  After  sev  ^ 
ineffectual  attempts  to  feel  whether  there  was  any  ob’ 
of  terror  near,  my  hand  at  length  encountered,  and  fell 

trembling  and  powerless  upon  another  hand _ a  stran^ 

motionless,  cold,  clammy  hand  1  My  flesh  crept  utji 
my  bones — my  hair  felt  like  writhing  needles  on  my 
head — an  icy  perspiration  started  out  from  every  po^ 
of  my  body.  I  made  a  violent  attempt  to  scream-  my 
tongue,  however,  clove  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and 
shutting  my  eyes,  I  gave  myself  up  to  despair.  Butd^ 
spair,  however  it  may  for  a  time  remain  inactive,  hath 
its  energies — energies  which  nothing  short  of  hopelessness 
can  arouse  ;  and  mustering  my  resuscitated  powers  I 
struggled  to  remove  the  horrid  hand,  for  I  felt  it  palpably, 
in  all  its  cold  reality,  w  ithin  mine,  and,  giving  a  long  and 
piercing  shriek,  fell  exhausted  on  my  pillow  and  fainted. 
On  coming  again  to  myself,  I  found  my  bed  surround- 
ed  by  the  whole  household,  with  lights  and  various  wea- 
pons  of  defence  ;  and  when,  to  their  hasty  enquiries,  I 
shudderingly  answered,  that  a  strange  and  icy  hand,  the 
hand  of  death,  was  beside  me,  and  had  been  upon  my 
forehead,  an  instantaneous  roar  of  laughter  burst  upon 
my  astonished  senses.  Starting  up,  I  looked  round,  and 
found  that  a  stopp.age  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood  had 
deadened  my  left  arm,  upon  which  I  had  been  lying,  and 
that  the  hand,  the  aw'ful  and  mysterious  hand  that  had 
occasioned  all  my  terror,  was  my  own !  W.  B.  H. 


THE  DRAMA. 

We  are  credibly  informed  that  Rraham  is  upwards  of 
sixty-five,  in  which  case  his  voice  is  the  next  thing  to  a 
miracle.  In  speaking  of  it,  however,  we  have  one  diffi¬ 
culty  to  contend  with.  For  thirty  years  Rraham  has  by 
universal  consent  ranked  at  the  very  head  of  English 
singers  ;  and  if  w^e  only  put  the  question, — Is  he  entitled 
to  this  eminence  when  considered  in  comparison  with 
others  ?  Ave  shall  not  hesitate  to  answer  that  he  is.  But 
another  question  fonres  itself  upon  us,  w'hich,  Ave  regret 
to  say,  Ave  cannot,  after  the  matiirest  deliberation,  answer 
so  satisfactorily.  It  is  this  ; — granting  that  Rraham  is 

superior  to  all  competitors,  is  he  quite  ns  splendid  a  singer 
as  it  AV'as  at  all  reasonable  to  expect  the  last  thirty  years 
should  liaA'e  produced  in  Enigland  ?  To  this  question  we 
cannot  help  answering — No, — or,  in  other  AV'ords,  that  we 
had  imagined  that  the  poAvers  of  the  human  voice  in  some 
solitary  instance,  during  so  long  a  period,  Avould  have  de¬ 
veloped  themselves  in  a  still  more  remarkable  and  sur¬ 
passing  degree.  3Irs  Siddons,  John  Kemble,  and  Keau, 
have  done  all  that  AV’e  ho]>ed  from  tragic  actors ;  3Iuiidem 
Fa\A"cett,  ^lathews,  and  others,  haA'e  left  us  nothing  to 
fin*  ill  the  display  of  comic  humour.  Rut  Avhen  w'e 
Rraham,  though  aa’c  are  of  course  delighted — astoni>  ‘ 
yet  Ave  are  continually  saying  to  ourseh  es — Is  this  u 
human  A'oice  can  do  ?  Rraham’s  natural  gilts  as  a 
are  great,  and  by  means  of  indefatigable  study,  and  wi 
the  aid  of  science,  he  has  turned  them  to  the  utim»t 
sible  adA^antage.  Still  there  Avould  be  no 
pointing  out  seA’eral  imperfections  against  which  e 
alw'ayshad  to  contend.  The  chief  ol  these  is,  that' 
high  notes  are  on  a  falsetto  pitch,  and  though  in 
his  fine  taste  enables  him  to  soften  them  down  ^ 
fully,  they  yet  inevitably’^  Avant  the  full  clear  *^"^J**V*  ^ 
natural  tones,  for  Avhich,  if  Ave  are  correidlj  n  o 
Incledon  Avas  conspicuous.  We  conceiA’e  ^ 

great  cause  Avhy  we  are  not  perfectly  satisfic 
Rraham  reigning  alone  upon  the  throne  of  iKing* 
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treble  equal  to  his  tenor,  which  is  the  finest  we  ever  | 
,1  yre  should  own  ourselves  at  once  one  of  his  most 
1  Tand  willing  subjects.  At  the  same  time  let  it  not 
fra  moment  be  supposed  that  we  desire  to  undervalue 
Braham’s  powers.  We  are  delighted  both  with  his  science 
his  voice  ;  and  what  we  desiderate,  is  something  per- 
h- ns  too  near  perfection  ever  to  he  realized  by  mortal  or¬ 
gans,  and  must  consequently  exist  for  ever  a  beau  ideal  in 

(Hir  own  fancy. 

It  is  in  his  bravura  songs  that  Braham  chiefly  excels. 

In  softer  melodies,  though  he  imparts  to  them  a  thousand 
graces,  which  no  one  hut  himself  ever  thought  of,  and 
^'hich  are  yet  totally  distinct  from  superfluous  ornament, 
there  is  a  frequent  want  of  that  clear,  rich,  hell-like  into¬ 
nation  often  heard  in  female  voices,  and  which,  in  our 
mind,  gives  to  such  airs,  w  hen  coming  from  the  lips  of  a 
man,  half  their  charm.  Thus,  for  example,  we  have 
heard  Moore’s  beautiful  ballad,  “  O  the  days  are  gone,” 
better  sung  iii  private,  although,  we  confess,  hy  only  07ie 
gentleman,  who  is  now  dead,  than  it  was  sung  hy  Braham 
on  Wednesday  evening.  Not  that  Braham  did  not  feel 
most  deeply  the  sentiment  of  the  song,  and  in  one  or  two 
passages  gave  it  a  beauty  which  we  did  not  know  before 
it  was  capable  of  possessing,  hut  because  there  w^as  every 
now  and  then  a  slight  huskiness,  and  a  recourse  to  a  fal¬ 
setto,  \vhich  jarred  upon  our  feelings.  Let  us  pass,  how¬ 
ever,  to  Braham’s  own  peculiar  ground, — to  such  songs 
as,  ‘‘  Here’s  to  the  King,  God  bless  him,” — “  The  Aus¬ 
trian  Trumpet’s  hold  alarms,” — “  The  Last  Words  of 
Mamion,” — or  the  national  melody  of  “  Blue-bonnets 
over  the  Border.”  Here  we  shall  find  him  reignifig  su¬ 
preme.  He  knows  his  power,  and  he  sports  w'ith  it  as 
it  were.  The  delightful  energy  with  which  he  pours 
forth,  in  one  breath,  a  whole  volume  of  tone,  which  rolls 
upon  the  ear  like  thunder  that  has  been  set  to  music,  is 
at  once  spirit-stirring  and  overpowering.  Were  Braham 
suddenly  to  start  up  among  a  party  of  the  veriest  radicals 
that  ever  breathed,  universal  suflrage  men,  with  their 
whole  souls  fixed  upon  liberty  and  e^piality — w^ere  he  to 
start  up  and  sing  “  Here’s  to  the  King,  God  bless  him  !” 
every  man  in  the  company  would  hy  that  irresistible 
spell  be  metamorphosed  into  an  ultra-royalist.  In  the 
“  Death  of  Marinion,”  how  splendidly  does  he  give  the 
words  “  Charge,  Chester,  charge !”  and  w’hen  did  ever 


conqueror  upon  the  field  of  battle,  even  in  his  first  hurst 
of  wild  joy,  shout  out  “  Victory !”  as  Braham  in  this 
song  shouts  it  to  the  crowded  theatre  ?  The  efiect  is  elec- 
tiic ;  there  is  not  a  man  who  hears  it  who  could  not  at 
that  moment  throw  himself  headlong  upon  a  host  of  foes, 
and  die  imagining  that  he  had  conquered.  In  “  Blue- 
Ixmnets  over  the  Border,”  although  we  think  that  in  one 
w  two  places,  instead  of  the  prettinesses  introduced  by 
braham,  a  manly  simplicity  would  have  been  better,  yet 
]s  it  utterly  impossible  ever  to  forget  it  after  once  listen¬ 
ing  to  his  enunciation  of  the  line, 

“  Come  with  the  buckler,  the  lance,  and  the  bow.” 


^'ere  it  only  to  hear  this  single  line,  Braham  is  entitled 
to  draw  crowds  every  night  wherever  he  may  ajjpear 
throughout  all  broad  Scotland.  The  song  w’as  of  course 


rapturously  encored  on  Wednesday  evening  ;  hut  encoring 
was  not  enough,  it  should  have  been  twice  enc(u*ed.  When 
Sinclair  wjis  here  he  was  made  to  sing  three  times  cilmost 
every  night,  that  silly  vulgar  thing,  “Hey  the  bonny 
oreast-knots why  should  not  Braham  he  called  upon 
a  third  repetition  of  that  far  nobler  and  more  national 


“  Ihe  Blue-bonnets  oyer  the  Border  ?” — As  t(»  Bra- 
8  acting,  it  is  enough  to  sjiy  that  he  is  the  best  sing- 
actor  with  whom  we  are  acquainted,  ^linute  criti- 
U|M)n  it  is  of  course  out  of  the  4|uestion.  it  is  in 
ikf  ^*»crgy  and  eyer-yarying  expression  of  his  songs 


bis 


power  lies.  To  he  properly  ap])reciated,  he  must 


a^rd.  He  is  a  stout,  rather  short  man,  ami  his  per- 
•aa  IS  by  no  means  particularly  elegant.  His  features, 
aagh  their  expres.sion  is  pleasing  and  intelligent,  are 


withal  somewhat  vulgar.  But  tlu»se,  with  such  a  man 
as  Braham,  are  minor  considerations. 

IMiss  Phillips,  who  accompanies  Braham,  has  a  sweet, 
clear  voice,  but  thin,  feeble,  and  of  little  compass.  A 
great  deal  of  pains  has  evidently  been  taken  with  her,  and 
she  labours  to  do  fill  she  can  ;  and  what  is  better,  she 
knows  what  she  should  do,  though  she  cannot  always 
accomplish  it.  Were  she  to  confine  herself  to  simple  na¬ 
tional  airs,  either  Scotch,  Phiglish,  or  Irish,  there  can  ho 
no  doubt  that  she  would  seldom  fail  to  plefise  ;  but  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  sustain  the  principal  female  parts  in  operfi 
with  Mr  Braham,  she  is  heyoml  her  depth.  Her  “  Kveii 
as  the  Sun,”  which  IMiss  Noel  used  to  sing  so  successfully, 
and  in  which  she  was  always  encored,  was  quite  inefl’ec- 
tive,  because  her  voice  wants  volume.  It  strikes  us  also 
that  Miss  Phillips’  power  of  intonation  is  deficient.  She 
sings  too  much  merely  from  the  mouth  and  throat  ;  she 
gives  out  her  notes  with  to(»  small  a  (piantity  of  breath. 
Could  she  not  correct  this  error  ?  She  is  pretty,  and  is  a 
modest,  and  rather  a  promising  actress. 

The  Theatre  closes  this  evening  till  after  the  Novem¬ 
ber  Sacrament.  We  advise  Mr  Murray  to  get  <1  few  new 
scenes  painted  during  the  interval  ; — he  needs  them. — We 
figree  w  ith  several  correspondents,  that  the  style  in  which 
some  of  the  Edinburgh  critics  were  pleased  to  speak  of 
IMadame  Vestris  canind  increase  our  opinion  of  their  in¬ 
dependence,  But  the  subject  is  somewhat  stiile,  and  wo 
have  no  desire  to  recur  to  it. 

(Pill  (Terbcrus. 

ORIGINAL  POETRY. 

THE  NEW  POETIC  MIRROR. 

NO.  II. - MR  T - .  M - 

B//  the  Effrick  Shepherd, 

On  the  hanks  of  the  Litfey  I  lay, 

And  book’d  in  its  waters  so  bright. 

For  <d’t  I  had  heard  lovers  say, 

♦  ' 

That  there,  at  the  no<m  of  tin*  day. 

They  could  see  the  stars  basking  in  light. 

There,  far  on  a  heaven  below', 

I  saw  the  light  clouds  lie  at  rest; 

And  though  of  a  sw'eet  sunny  glow, 

'They  w^ere  pure  as  the  first  e.'irly  snow 
As  they  slejd  on  that  sky’s  lowly  breast. 

IVIy  soul  was  to  softness  subdued, 

And  in  languor  I  lay  and  gazed  on  ; 

S<>me  thoughts  of  delight  I  ])ursued 
As  the  depths  of  that  heaven  I  view’tl. 

But  planets  or  stars  I  sfiw  none. 

At  length,  there  appear’d  unto  me 
Two  bright  little  stars  in  the  tide, 

'They  w'ere  nigher  than  stars  wont  to  he. 

And  sweeter  ainl  fairer  to  see 

Than  aught  in  those  heavens  beside. 

I  gazed  till  my  eye-sight  grew  dim, 

For  I  almost  believed  I  h.  held 
A  form  so  enchantingly  slim. 

So  lightsome  of  air  and  of  limb, 

'That  in  nature  was  never  excell’d. 

I  saw  the  lips  ope  with  a  smile. 

And  the  breast  of  the  rose  was  their  hue. 

Ami  the  twin  stars  shed  blushes  the  while, 

Enough  any  heart  to  beguile 

'I’hat  ever  loved  beauty  to  view. 


•  cry— Thomas  Moore?— Ed. 


O  »tay,  lovely  vision  !  I  eried  ; 

O  stay  and  depart  not  away, 

I  will  qnickly  be  there  by  tliy  side, 

For  I’ll  plnn^^e  in  the  depth  of  the  tide 
The  form  1  love  dearest  to  stay. 

Just  as  I  made  ready  to  bound, 

In  ecstasy  none  ran  divine, 

A  shriek  in  my  ears  did  resound, 

And*  fair  arms  enclosed  me  round. 

With  a  dear  grasp  I  could  not  untwine. 

I  turn’d,  and  the  maid  of  my  liejirt, 

In  terror  press’d  me  to  her  breast ; 

But  I  kiss’d  her,  as  well  was  my  part. 

And,  her  fears  for  my  life  to  divert. 

My  love  and  my  vision  confess’d. 

I  said  that  her  form  I  had  seen. 

As  she  stood  on  the  summit  above  ; 

That  an  angel’s  I  thought  it  had  been. 

And  her  eyes  were  so  bright  and  so  sheen. 

That  I  ween’d  them  the  twdn  stiirs  of  love. 

And  whenever  these  sweet  eyes  I  view, 

Which  now  I  do  morning  and  even, 

I  think  of  the  Lilfey’s  bright  hue. 

The  clouds  and  the  valleys  of  dew. 

And  the  stars  of  that  mild  lowly  heaven. 

TO  EGERIA. 

J?;/  Henry  G,  Bell, 

Nay,  blame  me  not,  love,  should  I  sometimes  seem  cold, 
When  you  find  me  engaged  witli  my  book  and  iny  pen; 
There's  a  charm  in  my  studies  that  may  not  be  told, 

A  magic  that  links  me  with  mightier  men. 

Though  dearer  to  me  be  the  love  of  thy  heart 

Than  all  my  ambition’s  wild  fancies  have  sought. 
There  are  moments  when  even,  all  dear  as  thou  art. 

Thou  art  lost  in  the  blaze  of  some  loftier  thought. 

O  !  deeply  I  ponder,  and  brightly  I  dream. 

On  Jill  that  the  soul  of  man  longs  most  to  know  ; 

I  hang  o’er  the  words,  and  I  burn  o’er  the  theme. 

Where  the  minds  of  the  dead  still  undyingly  glow. 

*Tis  my  spirit's  vocation — my  imture’s  delight — 

From  tlie  cares  of  the  world  to  turn  with  a  smile ; 
And,  as  others  press  on  for  the  wrong  or  the  right, 

To  sit  by  tiie  footstool  of  Knowledge  the  while. 

To  sit  by  her  footstool,  and  list  to  the  words 

Which  How  from  tliose  lips  where  philosophy  dwells ; 
And  sweeter  to  me  than  the  songs  of  the  birds 

Is  the  music  she  breathes,  and  the  truths  whicli  she 
tells. 

Then  blame  me  not,  love,  that  I  cannot  recall. 

In  moments  like  these,  my  far- wandering  mind  ; 

I  am  lost  in  my  dreams — I  have  broken  the  thrall 
That  bound  me  in  chains  to  the  rest  of  my  kiml. 

But  like  dove  to  the  ark,  or  like  bee  to  the  flow’er. 

Like  ship  to  the  harbour,  or  spring  to  the  lea. 

Believe  me,  the  spell  will  at  length  lose  its  power. 

And  my  soul,  re-inspired,  will  return  back  to  thee  ! 

LITKRARY  CHIT  CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Prescription  in  Scotland,  by  Mark  ! 
Napier,  Esq.  advocate,  is  preparing  for  publication. 

Mrs  S.  C.  Hall,  the  Editor  of  the  “  Juvenile  Forget-Me-Not,”  an-  | 
nouiK!C6  for  early  publication  a  volume  for  the  \'oung,  under  the 
title  of  «*  tlironicles  of  a  School  Room ;  or,  Characters  in  Vouth  and  j 
Age.”  : 


Howers  of  the  Desert,  by  VV.  D.  Walke,  are  annouT^^ 
shortly,  the  Child  of  Thought,  and  other  Poems  hv  tK 
thor.  ’ 

Tales  of  my  T-me,  by  the  Authoress  of  Blue  StnrL* 
will  appear  in  a  few  days.  Hall; 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Louis  XVIIL,  by  a  Lad 
have  been  in  the  confidence  of  his  Majesty,  will  bo  r  ^ 
few  days. 

Lieutenant  Hardy’s  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Mexico  are 
eve  of  publication.  He  has,  it  appears,  explored  many  part! 
coimtry  never  yet  visited  by  any  t«aveller.  ^ 

Paral.el  Miracles;  or,  the  Jews  and  the  Gipsies,  is  announ  ed 
Samuel  Roberts,  who  undertakes  to  pruve,  that  the  latter  T 
the  descendants  of  tlie  ancient  Egyptians  denounced  by  the  Pr 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel. 

Stories  of  a  Bride,  by  the  Authoress  of  “  The  Mummy  ”  ar 
nounced  for  speedy  publication.  ’ 

The  following  works  are  in  ihe  press Tales  in  Verse,  illustrat  « 
of  the  several  petitions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  by  the  Itev.  w.  y  i 
—Tales  of  Four  Nations,-The  Correspondence  and  Diary  of 
Thoiesby,  by  the  author  of  the  “  History  of  Leeds.”  ^ 

Portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell — We  have  seen  a  very  spirited 
engraving,  by  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  of  a  highly  characteristic  por. 
trait  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  painted  by  Walker,  the  fellow-studentanl 
contemporary  of  Jameson,  the  Scottish  Vandyke.  It  is  decidedly 
superior  to  Lely’s  portrait  of  the  Protector,  and  cannot  fail  to  give 
additional  interest  to  the  forthcoming  volume  of  Dr  Hussell’s  Liieof 
Cromwell,  for  which  work  it  has  been  engraved  by  the  proprietors  of 
Constable’s  Miscellany. 

The  Scottish  Academy.— It  wa?  generally  understood  sometime 
ago,  that  a  misundeisianding  had  taken  place  between  the  greater 
body  of  the  artists  belonging  to  the  Royal  Institution  and  its  Direct- 
!  ors.  The  consequence  was,  that  twenty-four  art  sts,  associates  of 
!  the  Royal  Institution,  in.^trucLed  the  r  agent,  Henry  Cotkbum, 
j  Esq.  advocate,  to  address  a  le*ter  to  George  U  atson.  Esq.,  President 
I  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  intimating  their  ocsire  lo  be  united  with  the 
I  Academy,  and  their  willingness  to  subject  themselves  to  all  its  rules. 
The  Academy,  having  taken  this  propo>al  i  to  consideration,  appoint, 
ed  John  Hepe,  Esq.  Solicitor-General,  as  their  referee,  to  confer  with 
Mr  Cockburn  upon  the  subject,  and  itwis  mutually  agreed,  that 
whatever  was  recommended  by  these  gentlemen  should  be  acceied 
to  by  both  parties.  A  copy  of  their  “  Award,”  which  has  ju>t  been 
printed,  and  which  has  been  unanimoti'^ly  approved  of  at  a  gene¬ 
ral  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Scotti.>h  Academy,  has  been  put 
into  our  hands.  By  this  document,  w'e  find  that  ^ie^srs  Hope  and 
Cockburn  are  of  opinion  that  the  twenty-four  artists  who  h  ivesece* 

I  ded  from  the  Royal  Institution,  should  be  joined  to  and  becoine 
members  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  as  at  present  constituted;  and  ihat 
as  the  Academy  now  unites  so  many  men  of  the  highest  genius,  of 
established  reputation,  and  of  undoubted  eneigy  and  perseverance  ia 
the  cultivation  and  pursuit  of  the  profes.>ion  which  they  have  cho¬ 
sen,  the  building  or  adaptation  of  Rooms  should  be*  commenced  im¬ 
mediately,  “on  a  scale  suited  to  the  plan  of  the  Academy,  soasthens 
by  to  be  a  pledge  to  themselves  and  to  the  public  of  the  spirit  with 
which  the  objects  of  the  Academy  will  be  promoted,  and  of  the  great 
and  splendid  prospects  for  the  cultivation  and  progressof  the  Fine 
Arts,  which  the  union  so  formed  holds  out  to  the  public  of  Scodand. 
We  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to  state  at  some  length  our  own 
views  and  feelings  upon  this  interesting  subject.  Meanwhile,  we 
must  bestow  the  highest  praise  both  upon  Messrs  Hope  and  Ccck- 
burn  for  the  liberal  and  gentlemanly  spirit  in  which  they  have  enter¬ 
ed  into  the  affairs  of  the  Scottish  Academy,  and  upon  the  Acade¬ 
my  itself  for  its  clear  perception  of,  and  ready  acquicsctmce  in, 
was  most  conducive  to  the  be-si  interests  of  Scottish  Art. 

EDixnirRGH  Surgical  Hospital. — Till  the  commencement  o 
the  present  year,  there  existed  only  one  Surgical  Hospital  in  KdiH- 
burgh.  At  that  period  .Mr  Syme,  whose  talents  arc  well  knowfa  w 
the  Medical  profession,  determined  ui  on  instituting  a  new 
Establishment  upon  a  respectable  scale.  With  this  view, 
lease  for  ten  years  of  Minto  House,  a  large  and  commodious  bu.* 
ing,  situated  in  a  quiet  and  healthy  part  of  the  city,  and  in  the 
diate  vicinity  of  the  University.  The  first  quarterly  Rejwrt  o 
new  Hospital  is  now  published,  and  we  are  glad  toperceiNc 
its  concerns  are  already  in  a  prosperous  condition.  A  highly  res 
able  body  of  directors  has  been  appointed,  the  public 
liberally  towards  the  support  of  the  Hospital,  »he 
surgeons  have  been  well  filled  up,  more  clinical 
than  could  be  received,  and  there  is  gooil  re.ison  to  hope  that  ^ 
lege  of  Surgeons  will  speedily  recognise  attendance  upon  ^ 

Hospital  as  a  qualification  for  obtaining  their  diploma.  1 
first  three  months,  seventy  patients  were  admitted,  thirty 
w'ere  performed,  and  only  two  deaths  took  place.  This 
ment  has  our  best  wishes,  and  under  its  present  able  supcrin  r 
its  success  seems  certain. 


